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The Prophets and Political and Social Problems 


Any one that even casually reads the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament will see at once that the prophets took a very 
active interest in the social problems of their day and pointed 
out a way to their solution. The question is whether what they 
say on these problems still applies to conditions in the twentieth 
century, 2,500 and more years later than these prophets lived. 
A categorical denial of the applicability of Old Testament prophecy 
to our present-day conditions would come into conflict with such 
clear Scripture-passages as Rom.15:4 and 2Tim.3:16. On the 
other hand, an interpretation which overlooks the restrictions 
which God Himself has placed upon an unqualified, unlimited 
application of these Old Testament prophetical utterances to 
modern times would be just as wide of the mark. 

The ability to teach, which is one of the chief requisites of a 
Christian preacher, 1 Tim. 3:2, demands that he be able rightly to 
divide the Word of Truth, 2Tim.2:15. The Old Testament is 
the Word of Truth, the inspired Word of God, and every com- 
mandment given to Israel had to be obeyed, and every promise 
given to Israel was sure to be fulfilled. Yet this Word of Truth 
must be “rightly divided” by the New Testament pastor. The 
pastor must be able to judge whether a given command or promise 
still applies in our day. He must be able to distinguish whether 
a prophetic message was intended for the Old Testament times 
only or for a particular individual only or whether it expresses 
a general truth applicable at all times and under all conditions. 
The specific circumstances connected with each prophetic procla- 
mation or act or mode of procedure must be carefully weighed and 
considered in order to ascertain whether God wanted to teach 
a lesson for all times or whether He passed judgment on, or had 
a special message for, or gave advice concerning, a very specific 
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case; what in this specific prophecy or prophetic act may be 
applied to another case, because it expressed a general principle; 
what is applicable only to that specific case happening at that 
particular time and under its own peculiar circumstances. It will 
be readily conceded, e.g., that we have no authority to go to the 
Red Sea and expect the waters to part at the lifting up of a rod 
in our hands, merely because the inspired record tells us that Moses 
by divine command separated the waters of the Red Sea in this 
manner and enabled the Israelites to cross it dry-shod. Circum- 
stances alter cases. In this case the circumstance that we have 
no such command and no such promise presents a situation 
altogether different from that which Moses encountered when 
leading the Israelites out of Egypt. 

There are in particular six points which a pastor must keep 
in mind as he studies the prophets, their proclamations, their lives, 
and their deeds for the purpose of obtaining light from them on 
the difficult problems confronting him with respect to social con- 
ditions of our day. 

1. The prophets were the inspired spokesmen of God. 

2. The prophets were called by the Lord immediately and 
often given special messages or duties to perform. 

3. The prophets offered no plans of their own for social and 
other reforms. 

4. The messages of the prophets were directed chiefly to God’s 
own people in the Old Testament, having a theocratic form of 
government. 

5. The prophets preached the Word of God without addition 
or diminution. 

6. The prophets were loyal to their Lord, doing their duty 
without fear or favor. 

While Points 1—4 are largely negative, calling attention to 
some of the many current misrepresentations of the prophetic 
office and misapplications of their mission and message, Points 
5 and 6 direct attention chiefly to the positive lessons to be learned 
from a study of the lives and writings of these men of God. 


I 


The Old Testament prophets of the Lord were the inspired 
spokesmen of the Lord God. 

Modern critics regard the prophets of the Old Testament not 
as the divinely appointed messengers, proclaiming no more and 
no less than the oracles of the Lord, but as far-seeing, sagacious 
statesmen, fervent patriots, undaunted social reformers, who saw 
the wrongs of society, fought them without fear or favor, and 
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with keen insight into the underlying causes sought to find ways 
and means to remedy these evils. The theories of these critics 
present the Old Testament prophets as differing, if at all, only in 
degree, not in kind from the heathen prophets, philosophers, and 
moral reformers. One glance at the writings of the prophets ought 
to convince every reader that the Old Testament prophets lay claim 
to a far more exalted mission. When Amos was told by Amaziah 
no longer to prophesy at Bethel, Amos answered: “The Lord took 
me as I followed the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go prophesy 
unto My people Israel,” Amos7:15. Similar expressions, such as 
“The Lord hath spoken”; “Thus saith the Lord God of Israel,” 
are found scattered throughout the books of the prophets times 
almost without number. 

The Old Testament prophecies also carry the irrefutable proof 
of their divine origin in their fulfilment. No human penetration 
could have foretold the fate which was in store for Zedekiah, the 
king of Israel, as did the two prophets speaking more than 500 
miles apart, Jeremiah in Jerusalem and Ezekiel in distant Babylon, 
Jer. 32:4,5; Ezek. 12:13. Both were right, because both spoke by 
inspiration of the Lord, the Ruler of the destinies of man, Jer. 
52:9-11. Mere political farsightedness could never have surmised 
that the Babylonian Captivity would last exactly seventy years, 
Jer. 25:11. The keenest statesmanship was unable to foretell more 
than a hundred years before the actual event that a king named 
Cyrus would issue a decree that Jerusalem be rebuilt and the 
foundations of the Temple be laid, Is. 44:28—45:7. Need we add 
the Messianic prophecies? Such prophecies (which could easily 
be multiplied) prove that the Old Testament prophets were indeed 
spokesmen of God, of Him who alone can foretell the future because 
to Him alone are known all His works from the beginning of the 
world, Acts 15:18. 

Prophecy in the Old Testament was not merely an offspring 
of “a peculiar form of mystical apprehension of the divine, the 
merging of self in the Godhead and a mysterious absorption 
therein,” which was “wide-spread through the Oriental hither- 
Asiatic world of antiquity as far as Greece,” where “we see it in 
the great tragedians and in men like Plato,” as Kittel informs us. 
(The Religion of the People of Israel, pp. 124,125.) Nor was it 
“the power of forming an ideal, of seeing and describing a thing 
in the fulfilment of all the promise that is in it,’ combined with 
“two other powers of inward vision, . . . insight and intuition, 
insight into human character, intuition of divine principles, clear 
knowledge of what man is and how God will act,” as George Adam 
Smith would have us believe. (Expositor’s Bible, Vol. III, Isaiah, 
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p. 622.) They were indeed what they claimed to be, the spokesmen, 
the mouthpieces, of the Lord God of hosts. 

Here, then, there is an essential difference between the 
prophet of the Old Testament and a preacher of today. No preacher 
can lay claim to inspiration in the sense in which the Old Testa- 
ment prophets of the Lord were inspired. What the Old Testament 
prophet spoke in his official capacity was the oracle of the 
omniscient, all-wise, and omnipotent Ruler of the universe. What 
the preacher says, must be based on the Word of God as revealed 
in Scripture, and for such utterances, advices, reprimands, etc., 
he can and must claim divine authority so long as he speaks the 
Word of God, the message of the Bible. In all matters not revealed 
in Scripture the preacher must (always, of course, in the light 
of the Word of God) base his judgment, his advice, etc., on his 
own observation and that of others who have given time and 
thought to such matters, both himself and these authorities being 
fallible men, liable to make mistakes, obliged to change their views 
and opinions. To claim in any of the matters on which the Bible 
has not passed judgment for any utterance or plan proposed a divine 
obligation or to doubt the Christianity of any one who will not 
agree with his propositions nor stand ready to carry them out 
to the letter, will prove nothing more than the conceit of such 
a person. The prophets of the Lord could demand immediate and 
absolute obedience to their word, for the Lord spoke by them. The 
preacher of our times can not, unless he can prove that the Word 
of Scripture demands that his plan be carried out in every detail. 
Where God has not revealed His will, human wisdom, human 
reason, human justice, humana charity and good will must endeavor 
to find a solution of the many vexing problems, a remedy for the 
many evils of the day best adapted to the existing conditions and 
circumstances, and every one concerned must be willing to grant to 
others at least a measure of that wisdom and of that understanding 
of the problems of our day which he claims for himself. 

In the Old Testament times the prophets of the Lord could 
foretell the fate of their nation in so detailed a manner because 
through them the omniscient Ruler of the world spoke. Amos tells 
his audience: “Surely the Lord God will do nothing but He 
revealeth His secrets to His servants, the prophets,’ Amos 3:7. 
We have no such promise for our times. It is impossible for any 
man to foretell whether a nation or an individual will be visited 
by divine judgment in this world and this time or whether their 
punishment will be delayed until the judgment of that Great Day. 
We have neither stood in the counsel of the Almighty, nor has 
He revealed to us what, e. g., the outcome of the present war will be. 
We cannot tell whether any one or all of the Western European 
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nations or Western civilization will be utterly destroyed, or 
whether the Eastern countries and their civilization will suffer 
a setback. Nor can we foretell whether God may not grant to 
any one or to all of the nations and people engaged in the bitter 
struggle another day of grace, another opportunity to turn to their 
God and Savior. God has not commanded any one of the nations 
to submit to the demands of the enemy, as He demanded the 
unconditional surrender of the Jews to king Nebuchadnezzar, 
Jer. 25:1-14; 34:1-22. Nor has God told any one of these nations 
to resist to the utmost, as Hezekiah was charged to stand his 
ground against Sennacherib, Is.37. There is no divine command 
that the neutral nations remain neutral nor that they come to the 
assistance of one or the other nations at war. All these problems 
must be settled by reason and common sense. The demand that 
Christianity obligates any one nation to come to the assistance 
of one or the other of the contestants, the cry that is again being 
raised in some circles: “God wills it’; “Dieu le veut,” bespeaks 
both presumption and folly. Aside from the consideration that 
Christianity is not defended with the sword, that demand and 
that cry imply that he who raises it has stood in the council 
chamber of God, that he is, like the prophets of the Lord, an 
inspired messenger; for nowhere in His written Word has the 
Lord revealed to us just what is His will with reference to 


participation or non-participation in this present warfare, just 
what are His purposes, and what He has decreed as the outcome 
of the gigantic struggle. 


Il 


Another point which must not be overlooked in an effort 
to establish the proper relation of the prophets to our modern 
social problems is the fact that the prophets of the Lord were 
without exception called into this office directly (immediate) by 
the Lord. Nothing is farther from the truth than the statement, 
so frequently found in the writings of modern critics on this 
subject, that the prophets of Israel only believed themselves to 
be the spokesmen of God, that they followed an inner impulse 
to preach and proclaim the word and will of God. A prophet who 
merely felt that God had called him was not acknowledged by the 
Lord as His messenger, but very distinctly disowned and repudiated 
by Him. “I have not sent these prophets; yet they ran. I have 
not spoken to them; yet they prophesied. Behold, I am against 
the prophets, saith the Lord, that use their tongues and say, He 
saith,” Jer. 23:21,31. Not a single prophet of the Lord took this 
office upon himself on his own initiative. A prophet of God and 
a prophet of one’s own choice are contradictory terms. That 
impulse came not from within but from without, from God the 
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Lord Himself, and quite frequently without the inclination and 
contrary to the expectation of the prophet. When Moses wanted 
to become the savior of his people before the Lord’s time had 
arrived, his effort was a failure, and he had to flee. When God 
was ready to send him, Moses was altogether unwilling until the 
Lord proved to be stronger than he and prevailed, as He did 
centuries later when Jeremiah, Jer. 20:7, endeavored to advance 
his extreme youth as an argument why he ought not to be sent 
as the Lord’s prophet, Jer.1:6. Jonah tried to run away from the 
Lord. Amos would have been perfectly content to remain a 
herdsman, Amos 7:14,15. And even Isaiah expressed his willing- 
ness to be the Lord’s messenger only after the Holy One had 
asked, Who will go for us? Is. 6:8. 

A prophet could not simply resign from his office at his own 
pleasure. A prophet once called by the Lord had to remain in 
His service until it pleased the Master to release His servant from 
his obligation. Elijah, wearied and tired of his office and longing 
for his death, was told that the Lord had more work for him to do, 
and Elijah went and did as the Lord ordered him. Jeremiah, who 
bitterly complained to the Lord and went so far as to charge Him 
with having been unto him as a liar, was rebuked by the Lord 
but not dismissed from his office, Jer. 15:18-21. 

The Lord did not only directly call these men into His service; 
He assigned to each one a particular sphere of activities and 
specific duties. The prophets fully realized the true nature of their 
peculiar relation to God. They were fully aware that the Lord 
did not at all times and under all circumstances use them as His 
spokesmen. For that reason they were extremely careful not to 
claim any divine authority for their own private views, or to 
palm off their personal opinion as the revealed will of God. They 
knew that there was an essential difference between their own 
conclusions and convictions—be they ever so correct and ever 
so fully in conformity with God’s written Word — and the oracles 
of God given to them by direct revelation and inspiration. When 
Elisha was summoned by Jehoshaphat in order to tell the king 
God’s will, he did not give an answer at once, nor did he advance 
his own personal view. Jehoshaphat had not asked for that. 
He wanted to hear the Lord’s word. Elisha asked for a minstrel 
and while the minstrel played the prophet realized that the Spirit 
of the Lord had come upon him, and then, and then only, he spoke. 
He had received an oracle which on the face of it seemed foolish, 
irrational. Yet it was God’s word, and therefore the prophet, as 
God’s spokesman, announced what God wanted him to tell the 
king. 2Kings3:11-25. When the Jews after the destruction of 
Jerusalem petitioned Jeremiah to ask the Lord whether they 
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should go to Egypt, he promised to do that. Patiently he waited 
ten days until the word of the Lord finally came to him, Jer. 42:7. 
Ezekiel tells us that, while the elders of Israel sat before him, 
the hand of the Lord fell there upon him, Ezek. 8:1, the word of the 
Lord came upon him, Ezek. 14:2; 20:2. The prophets knew exactly 
when they were actuated by the Spirit and when they were voicing 
their own opinions. Not once did they insist that their own personal 
advice in matters pertaining to public worship, to civic and social 
legislation, be followed. On the contrary, they were ready to 
retract their personal advice as soon as the Lord revealed to them 
that He had different plans. Cf.2Sam.7:1-17. And even though 
the message they were to proclaim to their people was altogether 
against their personal inclination, though it caused their hearts 
to cry out in anguish and their eyes to weep bitter tears (Jonah 
4:4-11; 2 Kings 8:10-13; Jer. 8:21 to 9:1; 14:1 to 15:21), they 
nevertheless changed not a word; they spoke just what they were 
told to speak. They knew that God had called them, had placed 
them into their office to be spokesmen of the Lord, and they were 
ever that, nothing more, nothing less, the mouthpieces of Jehovah. 

Here again there is a difference between the Old Testament 
prophet and the New Testament preacher and pastor. Much as 
these two offices have in common, there are essential points in 
which they differ. A Christian pastor has not the same office nor 
always the same message nor always the same sphere of activity 
as the prophet of Israel. Not the same office, for the Christian 
pastor is not an inspired spokesman of God, nor is he directly 
called. Not always the same message, for it is not God’s will that 
the Christian pastor always proclaim and do all that the prophets 
of the Old Testament preached and performed. Even in the Old 
Testament not all the prophets of the Lord had the same sphere 
of activities, nor were they assigned the same duties. Amos 
was sent to the Northern Kingdom, Jonah to distant Nineveh. 
Jonah fled from the Lord. That was rank disobedience; yet if he 
had gone to the Northern Kingdom and preached repentance there 
as fervently and zealously as Amos, and if Amos instead of going 
to the Northern Kingdom had traveled to far-off Nineveh and 
preached willingly what Jonah had done only reluctantly, both 
would have been guilty of sinful disobedience, both would have 
been fugitives from the Lord. They would not have been doing 
what the Lord had commanded but setting their own will against 
that of their Master. Repentant Jonah again received the com- 
mand “Arise, go to Nineveh, and preach unto it the preaching 
that I bid thee.” And to Nineveh penitent Jonah went and 
preached. 

A Christian pastor will not use his office as a means of carry- 
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ing out his own pet plans and schemes of reform. He will not 
even desire to be what the Lord does not want him to be, a 
prophet like those sent to Israel. That would be fleeing from the 
Lord and pursuing his own course. All his seeming zeal and 
fervor would be disobedience rather than conscientious fulfil- 
ment of the Lord’s will. A Christian pastor must remember that 
only then will he resemble the faithful prophets of the Old 
Testament if like them he will be constantly aware that the Lord 
has called him into his work and that the Lord wants him to do 
his work within that sphere into which He has called him. The 
faithful pastor’s first concern is, Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to do? For him, also as a pastor, to live is Christ, and Christ’s 
will and word are supreme. 

The Christian pastor has not always the same duties as those 
assigned to the prophets of the Old Testament. Samuel was told 
to anoint David during the lifetime of Saul, 1 Sam. 6:1-13, and 
Elisha received the divine command to anoint Hazael king over 
Syria and Jehu king over Israel, although the thrones of Syria 
and of the Northern Kingdom both were still occupied. These 
prophets were sent of God to inaugurate a political change, a 
change of dynasty in these kingdoms. No Christian pastor has been 
divinely authorized to demand such a change in the existing 
government of any nation, much less to take any steps toward 
the removal of any incumbent of a civic office, still less actually 
to place any one into political authority. The pastor’s duty with 
reference to the existing government, as demanded by the call 
of God extended to him, is clearly and definitely stated by the 
Lord Himself when He says: “Put them in mind to be subject 
to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates,” Tit.3:1. Far 
from making his pulpit the starting-point of political agitation 
against his government, the pastor must teach his people to obey, 
as he himself is under divine obligation to fulfil the will of the 
Lord, Rom. 13:1-7. If a pastor becomes guilty of political intrigue, 
of inciting his people to rebellion and revolution, he cannot base 
this action upon the example of Samuel and Elijah; for they were 
obedient to the will of the Lord as revealed to them by the Lord, 
while he would be guilty of disobedience to the will of the Lord 
as revealed to him in Holy Writ. Jeremiah was told: “I have this 
day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms to root out 
and to pull down and to destroy and to throw down, to build and 
to plant,” Jer.1:10. Christian pastors have no such divine com- 
mand. They are told: “Take heed unto yourselves and to all the 
flock over the which the Hoiy Ghost hath made you overseers 
to feed the church of God, which He has purchased with His own 
blood,” Acts 20:28. A Christian pastor is not divinely called to be 
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the political adviser of any civic officer or political party. Nor 
is a Christian pastor called as the spiritual adviser of all those 
holding political or civic offices. As a pastor he has been assigned 
a very definite sphere of activity, that congregation through which 
the Lord has called him as the spiritual adviser of that particular 
flock. If a governmental official is a member of his flock, the 
pastor of course has not only the privilege but the duty and obliga- 
tion to teach him whatever the Word of God wants him to know 
concerning the duties of those that hold an office in the common- 
wealth. Where, on the other hand, the Word of God is silent, the 
pastor in his official capacity must be as silent as God’s Word is. 
Under no circumstance may he obtrude his own political views, 
his own scheme of a needed reform, upon his congregation or any 
individual member of it. Much less may he demand obedience for 
conscience’ sake to his advice in matters purely civic. God, we 
repeat it, has not called the Christian pastor into the holy ministry 
for this purpose. As he is the ambassador of Christ, his message 
is to be Christ, and He crucified, and his speech and his preaching 
is not to be in enticing words of man’s wisdom, not in reasonable 
arguments pro or con any civic reform, but in the demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power, so that the faith and the life of his 
hearers will not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God, 1 Cor. 2:4, 5. 


Even the prophets of the Old Testament did not try to carry 
out any social reform of their own, nor did they have any social 
program of their own to offer to their nation. 


Ill 


Unbelieving critics regard the Old Testament prophets as 
founders of a new social order, based on a higher, nobler conception 
of religion gained by these men of God. Koenig in his Theologie 
des Alten Testaments quotes Marti as writing: “It is in fact an 
entirely new religion that begins with Amos, Hosea, etc. In con- 
trast to the ancient religion that seeks to coerce the deity by 
magical and mechanical means, it is an ethical and spiritual 
religion.” Meinhold states that “gradually the conception of 
Jehovah is increasingly freed from pagan traits and ethicized,” 
while Stade writes that “the prophets introduce to religion new 
thoughts and appoint new goals.” Koenig, op. cit., p.101. Bewer 
states the same opinion when he writes: “A new epoch not only 
in literature but in religion began with the rise of the literary 
prophets; for they did not merely produce a new class of litera- 
ture, but ushered in the greatest movement in the spiritual history 
of mankind.” (Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament, p. 87.) 

We understand, of course, why modern theologians have 
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arrived at conclusions like those listed above. Modern theology 
takes pride in calling itself scientific theology and in laying claim 
to an unbiased, purely scientific approach to the Bible. In reality 
modern theology is hopelessly caught in the meshes of the theory 
of evolution and applies this man-made theory to the Bible, the 
Word of God. Since evolution explains to the satisfaction of these 
people the various phenomena in the visible world, they cannot 
see any reason why evolution will not show the way to the correct 
solution of all the various problems in the history of religion, of the 
relation of God to man and man to God and his fellow-men. With 
this preconceived theory they approach the Bible, which to them 
is no more than the repository of the religious experiences of the 
prophets of Israel. Since their theory does not fit the facts as 
presented in the Bible, they feel compelled to alter these facts, to 
change their historical sequence, to deny the veracity and relia- 
bility of the records as we have them today, to regard as inter- 
polations all passages which do not suit the particular form of 
evolution accepted by the critics. And they throw the blame for 
this hotchpotch manner in which the present records are said 
to have come down to us upon the shoulders of the various editors, 
or redactors, of the Old Testament writings, who arranged them 
as they saw fit, in accordance with their crude, unscientific views 
of the history of their religion. Modern scientific history of religion 
must recognize as one of its chief duties the reestablishment of 
the correct chronological sequence of these various prophetic 
utterances so “carelessly” thrown together in our present Bible. 
It must seek to ascertain, by a careful study of the history of 
Israel and the surrounding nations and by a careful com- 
parison of the religion of Israel with that of its contemporaries, 
just which prophet was the first to proclaim a certain religious 
or ethical truth and in what manner later prophets, adding to, or 
diminishing, these truths, changing them by either spiritualizing 
or externalizing them, gradually shaped and modeled what may be 
called the religion of the prophetic age of Israel. Needless to say, 
such a procedure is not only unscientific; it is blasphemous, since 
it dares to deny the reliability of that Bible of which Christ says: 
“Scripture cannot be broken.” 

While there may be little danger in our circles of accepting 
these unfounded theories emanating from unbelief, a warning may 
not be out of place against adopting the terminology and phrase- 
ology of modern criticism merely because these terms and phrases 
seem to lend to our presentation the air of learning and scientific 
accuracy. Using the terms which are constantly employed by the 
Modernists and which on that account have acquired a very specific 
connotation and are intimately linked up with the modernistic 
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approach, will naturally expose us to the charge of siding with 
these enemies of the Bible. This is, however, not the greatest 
danger. These terms stand for something definitely anti-Biblical. 
Using them constantly, speaking the language of avowed opponents 
of verbal inspiration, expressing our thoughts in the terminology 
of unbelief, there is ever present the possibility of absorbing with 
the terms their sinister connotation, ever threatening the danger of 
adopting together with the phrases their vicious meaning, and of, 
unconsciously at first, gradually drifting away from the safe 
moorings of a Scriptural approach to these matters into the open, 
uncharted, treacherous sea of human opinions, unbiblical theories, 
anti-Scriptural speculations. For this reason it may serve a good 
purpose if we examine in the light of God’s revelation some of 
the statements found in representative modernistic writings on the 
part the prophets of Israel took in shaping the religious, political, 
and social life of their nation. We shall find that, quite in oppo- 
sition to the views of modern theologians, the prophets really had 
no social program of their own to carry out; that they merely 
emphasized and applied afresh to the ever-changing conditions 
the unalterable truths laid down by the Lord God of Israel in His 
covenant book, the Pentateuch, written by Moses, the man of God. 

In telling of Amos’s contribution to the religious thought of 
Israel, Bewer, to name just this one representative of religious 
evolutionism, writes: “The priests and the people” (of Amos’s 
time) “believed that Yahweh’s requirement was the cult and that 
He would be pleased with them if they fulfilled this. Amos insisted 
that God’s sole requirement was social justice. God had never 
required any sacrificial cult from His people at all, only righteous- 
ness, nothing else!” (Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament, 
p.91.) In proof of this statement Bewer refers to Amos 5:21-25. 
From premises such as these Bewer and other historians draw the 
conclusion that already these grand old prophets had laid down 
the pet principle of Modernism, “Not creeds, but deeds.” Not 
insistence on dogmas and rituals, but social justice, mutual love, 
and good will, civic righteousness, broad-minded toleration of 
the opinions of other men, were the things that really counted in 
pure religion and undefiled. 

The premises are wrong, and therefore the conclusions are 
without foundation. The Lord does not say that He hates feast- 
days and will not accept burnt offerings or regard peace-offerings. 
He adds one significant word, the little word “your”; I hate, 
I despise, your feast-days, your solemn assemblies, your meat- 
offerings, your fat beasts, thy songs, thy viols. The spirit of 
hypocrisy, of externalism, in which these sacrifices were offered, 
made them so detestable to the Lord. Again, the Lord does not 
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say that He has never required any sacrificial cult. In v.25, the 
last one quoted and printed out by Bewer, God asks: “Have ye 
brought sacrifices and offerings unto Me in the wilderness?” em- 
phasizing “unto Me,” and going on immediately in v. 26, which is 
neither printed out nor quoted by Bewer: “But ye have borne the 
tabernacle of your Moloch and Chiun, your images, the star of 
your god, which ye made to yourselves.” That was the sin of 
Israel in the wilderness: they sacrificed to idols, instead of bringing 
their offerings to the true God, as He had commanded them to do. 
Amos did not oppose and condemn the ancient sacrificial cult, as 
little as did Isaiah, who in language almost identical with that 
of Amos speaks of vain oblations, which are an abomination to 
God, Is.1:10-15. Both Amos and Isaiah rebuke externalism 
which relied on the outer performance of sacrifices and regarded 
that as sufficient to appease the wrath of God and obtain His favor. 

And here again neither Isaiah nor Amos were the first to 
condemn ritualism. David, 250 years before, knew that mere 
external sacrifices were not sufficient to cleanse him from sin, that 
God demanded above all the sacrifice of a broken and contrite 
heart, Ps. 51:16,17, and fifty years before that Samuel had told 
Saul: “Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice and to hearken 
than the fat of rams,” 1 Sam.15:22. And some 400 years before 
Samuel, Moses had told Israel: “Circumcise, therefore, the fore- 
skin of your heart and be no more stiff-necked,” Deut. 10:16; 
cp. Deut. 30:6. The earliest record of God’s plan of salvation for 
sinful mankind spoke not of civic and social righteousness but 
revealed the dogma of redemption through the blood of the 
Woman’s Seed. Not ethics without doctrine but ethics based on 
doctrine, and on the doctrine of the vicarious atonement brought 
about by the self-sacrifice of the Son of God, to whom all divinely 
instituted sacrifices of the Old Testament pointed forward, were 
the requirements imposed upon His people by the God of Israel. 

Micah’s statement “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” (chap. 6:8) is not 
“the best epitome of prophetic religion which the Old Testament 
contains” (H. Wheeler Robinson, The Old Testament, Its Making 
and Meaning, p.93) nor the high-water mark of Old Testament 
religious experience, as it has been called, least of all a new relig- 
ious discovery. It merely repeats, in almost identical words, what 
Moses had said centuries before, “And now, Israel, what doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee but to fear the Lord, thy God, to 
walk in all His ways, and to love Him, and to serve the Lord, thy 
God, with all thy heart and with all thy soul?” Deut.10:12. And 
it is Law, not Gospel; it tells us what God requires of us, not 
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enabling us, however, to live up to this requirement. The high- 
water mark in the Old Testament is not any law, but the Gospel, 
which points out salvation to the sinner, reveals the Savior to the 
lost and condemned criminal, makes known the Redeemer to a 
perishing world. And this Gospel is not the high-water mark of 
religious experience, as Modernists use this term; it is the pinnacle 
of God’s revelation. Its message of grace in the Redeemer is the 
only reason why God condescended to speak to man and the chief 
purpose for which He sent His prophets to Israel. 

Hosea’s contribution to the religion of Israel did not consist 
in spiritualizing and refining it by “his joining of love with right- 
eousness also in the relation of man to man” (Bewer, op. cit., p. 99) 
as well as in the relation of God to man and man to God, nor in 
toning down the stern message of justice proclaimed by Amos by 
stressing the love and mercy of God, which in the end would 
triumph. Nor did he emphasize love and mercy because, as 
Oesterley alleges, he “was, at any rate in his youth, subject to 
what recent psychology would call a ‘sex-complex.’ Such natures 
as his have a peculiar intensity and passion, which run through 
all their life, and often, when duly ‘sublimated, give them an 
extraordinary power and impressiveness. ... So, in the agony of 
his own spirit and in the deathless love he knew, he found an 
image of the heart of God, broken by the constant rejection of 
His love and by the endlessly repeated apostasies of His people.” 
(Oesterley-Robinson, An Introduction to the Books of the Old 
Testament, p.351f.) No; Hosea merely repeated and expanded 
and emphasized anew that love of God to His Church and of the 
Church to her God which Solomon 250 years before Hosea had 
pictured in language of exquisite beauty in the Song of Songs. 
In an age when there was little love of God and man found in 
Israel, Hosea very properly stressed that love of which David had 
sung in Ps. 45, that love of God toward man which already Moses 
had brought to the attention of Israel when he told them 
of God’s undeserved love, Deut. 7:6-21; 10:15; when he described 
that marvelous self-revelation in the words “The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin,” Ex.34:6,7. Unless his people could 
again be imbued with a living and saving knowledge of this love 
of God past understanding, there was no possibility of rekindling 
in their hearts and lives that spirit of unselfish love which was 
so essential to the existence of God’s chosen people, that love 
which already Moses had required, that love which Moses required 
as the first and chief duty of Israel in their relation to God, Deut. 
6:5; 10:12; 11:1; 30:6, etc., and to man, Lev. 19:17, 18,34; Deut. 
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10:18,19. That was the reason why Hosea so continually empha- 
sized love in his messages to his nation. His contribution to 
Israel’s religion was not the adding of a new string to an ancient 
and outworn harp but playing a new melody on that age-old harp, 
a melody emphasizing what the people to whom God had sent him 
particularly needed. 

Amos, Isaiah, and Micah were not the first to plead the cause 
of the downtrodden, the oppressed, the poor. Amos and Micah 
were the friends of the poor people not because they themselves 
were poor, of common stock. We know nothing about their 
financial status, and there is no reason to assume that Isaiah was 
a poor man. They did not merely speak out of their own 
experience, or were they the first to utter their protest against 
the abuse of wealth and power, of social prestige, of financial 
superiority, of civic authority, and of political influence. Read 
the Book of Psalms, of Proverbs, of Ecclesiastes, written 100 to 
200 years before the age of the literary prophets, and you will 
find language very similar to that employed by the so-called social 
prophets. And again, it was Moses who already had legislated 
against these very evils. Read what Moses by inspiration of the 
Lord has to say on the oppression of the poor, in passages such as 
these, Ex. 22:26,27; 23:9; Lev. 19:13, 33,34; 27:8; Deut 24: 10-22; 
27:17; on commercial dishonesty, Lev. 19:35-37; Deut. 25:13-16; 
on bribery, Ex. 23:7,8; Deut. 10:17; 27:25; on perversion of justice 
and judgment, Ex. 22:21-24; 23:1-7; Lev.19:15,16; Deut. 10:18; 
19:15-21; 27:19. Read the constructive legislation on the pre- 
vention of pauperism and the amelioration of poverty, Ex. 23:11; 
Lev. 25; Deut. 15:1-11; on humane treatment of slaves, Ex. 21:1-11, 
26, 27 (cp. particularly v.5: “I love my master; I will not go out 
free”); 23:12; Deut. 15:12-18. Read the many passages found scat- 
tered throughout the Mosaic legislation impressing upon the Israelite 
the duty of showing loving consideration to all his fellow-men, 
such passages, e.g., as Lev. 19:14,17,18; Deut. 22:1-4; 27:17-19. 
Already in the Law of Moses the fundamental principles of justice 
and equity and charity are laid down in clear and unmistakable 
language, and in such passages as Lev. 26; Deut. 7 and 28 the 
blessings to be showered down upon a believing Israel and the 
curses to strike a disobedient people are described in a manner 
and in language which served the prophets of all times as their 
model, so that we often find either the blessing or the curse 
repeated word for word in the writings of the later messengers of 
God. The Mosaic legislation and the Mosaic declaration of the 
principles underlying a proper regulation of social life were the 
texts on which the prophets, inspired messengers of God, based 
their messages to the people of their day, applying these never- 
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changing principles to the ever-changing social conditions and 
insisting on their observance, no matter how radically the outer 
circumstances might differ from those under which these principles 
were first made obligatory upon Israel. 

The Lord God of Israel Himself had laid down once for all 
His code of ethics in His holy Law as published by Moses. This 
code was briefly but comprehensively summed up by Moses, and 
700 years later by Micah, as requiring no more, no less, than to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly in the fear and love of 
God. The unchanging I Am That I Am would not sanction any 
social or religious or political reform conflicting with this basic 
code of ethics. And it is a remarkable fact —rather let me say, 
since the prophets were only the spokesmen of God, it is quite 
the natural thing —that the message of the prophets never de- 
manded less than this basic code required and never once went 
beyond the principles, eternal as God Himself, laid down in these 
solemn words. There is not a single instance on record that the 
prophets ever prescribed the exact manner in which this code 
was to be put into practical use in the commonwealth, just what 
civic laws were to be formulated in order that justice and mercy 
might rule in the land, just in what manner these laws were to be 
enforced, just what policies were to be adopted by kings and 
rulers in order that the nation be and remain indeed God’s own 
holy people. 

It will be interesting to cast a brief glance into the history of 
Israel from this viewpoint. According to all available records, not 
the prophets but the kings were the only ones to make any changes 
in the existing policies and to institute social, civic, economic, or 
political reforms. And only when these policies were at variance 
with the Law of God did the prophets voice their protest or insist 
on a change of policy and action. 

Let us look at the reforms and changes inaugurated by pious 
King Jehoshaphat. The book of Chronicles devotes two separate 
chapters to an enumeration of the educational, social, economic, 
military, and political policies carried out by this king. Yet in 
not one instance are we told that these reforms, or any one of 
them, were carried out at the insistence or upon the advice or 
even after consultation with priests or prophets. This is the more 
remarkable since Chronicles stresses the activities of priests and 
Levites to such an extent that modern critics charge the author 
with deliberately misrepresenting facts in order to enhance the 
importance of the priestly order. Jehoshaphat was interested in 
public education, and therefore in the third year of his rule he 
sent five princes, civic rulers, nine Levites, and two priests to teach 
the Law of God to all the people. There is not the slightest intima- 
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tion that this reform was instituted at the instigation of the priests 
or prophets or that they regarded this ordinance as an infringe- 
ment upon their exclusive rights. The king was within his rights; 
yea, it was his duty to have the Word of God taught to his 
people, Deut. 17:18-20. 

Jehoshaphat knew that wise statesmanship required defensive 
measures against the enemies surrounding them on all sides. As 
his father, Asa, had prepared for war in times of peace, 2 Chron. 
14:6-8, so Jehoshaphat continued this policy, 2 Chron. 17:2-6, 
12-19. It is in this connection that we are told that “the Lord was 
with Jehoshaphat,” therefore pleased with this policy of defense, 
vv. 3-5. In line with these measures was another step to strengthen 
his kingdom against foreign attacks. He saw to it that the inter- 
necine warfare whereby Israel and Judah had weakened themselves 
ever since the days of Rehoboam was discontinued and a truce 
established between the two brother nations. Again we read 
nothing even faintly resembling a suggestion on the part of priest 
or prophet that this course be adopted or a protest against this 
policy of defense. Yet, when Jehoshaphat associated himself with 
wicked King Ahab, when Ahab used Jehoshaphat as a cat’s paw 
to regain Ramoth in Gilead from the Syrians, when he succeeded 
in persuading the Jewish king to undertake a joint campaign 
against Syria, the Lord foretold by the prophet Micaiah the dire 
results of this war and warned Jehoshaphat against participation 
in this campaign, 2 Chron. 18:4-27. Jehoshaphat neglected this 
warning and therefore was reprimanded a second time by the 
prophet Jehu, chap.19:2. In like manner he was rebuked because 
of his commercial treaty with wicked Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, 
chap. 20:35-37. Alliances and tzeaties with kings of other nations 
were not absolutely prohibited to the Jewish kings. There is not 
a word of censure recorded against the alliance of Solomon and 
Hiram of Tyrus. Jeremiah by divine command urged the kings of 
Jerusalem to become the vassals of the Babylonian king. Yet 
Jehoshaphat’s alliance with ungodly Ahab, 2 Chron.19, and with 
Ahaziah, “who did very wickedly,” 2 Chron. 20:35, was an alliance 
which threatened the very existence of Judah as God’s people. 
In fact, as a result of this alliance the royal seed of David was 
almost extinguished, chap. 22:8-12. Such alliances were an abom- 
ination to God and were therefore denounced by His prophets and 
not because these alliances happened to conflict with the political 
or economic views of the prophet. 

Drunkenness was rampant in Israel as long as the nation 
existed, Deut. 21:20; Ps. 69:12; Prov. 23:21; Is. 28:1,3. The 
prophets time and again warned against this sin and threatened 
God’s wrath upon all drunkards. Yet there is not the slightest 
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intimation that the prophets ever favored total abstinence or 
advocated, or sought to introduce, any form of prohibition, the one 
regarding local option as the best remedy against this evil; an- 
other, government control of the sale of all intoxicants; a third, 
still a different scheme. This is the more remarkable since so 
many foods were declared unclean by the Levitical Law. There 
were the Nazarites, who by divine ordinance were to be total 
abstainers. The priests were strictly forbidden to drink intox- 
icants while on duty. There was the sect of Rechabites, who 
vowed to permit no liquor to cross their lips. And yet the 
prophets did not once advocate similar state-wide measures to 
combat the evil of drunkenness. Among the sins for which 
destruction will overcome Israel, Amos names giving the Nazarites 
wine to drink; yet nowhere does even this fiery prophet preach 
total abstinence as a solemn duty of every Israelite. And the 
Rechabites were commended not so much for their abstinence as 
for their loyal obedience to the rules laid down by their father. 
Jer. 35:2 ff. The prophets were as far removed from making these 
examples of abstinence the basis of a nation-wide plan of prohi- 
bition as they were from making that other vow of the Rechabites, 
to dwell in tents and not in houses, the starting-point of a back- 
to-nature movement, or the vow of the Nazarite to refrain from 
shaving obligatory upon all Israelites. They preached against the 
vice of drunkenness, but left the control of liquor, if there was 
to be any, to the proper authorities. 

Prostitution was quite common in Israel, and again we find 
vehement denunciations of this shameful vice in the prophetic 
writings; yet we look in vain for but one recommendation to the 
authorities insisting on, or advocating, any specific legislation to 
root out this vile practice. Not segregation or governmental license 
or inspection and supervision or any other human scheme was the 
remedy suggested. The prophets combated this evil with the only 
weapon at their command, the Word of God. They regarded this 
Word as a power unto salvation and sanctification and left the 
external control of this evil again to the proper authorities. 

Or take the question of slavery. During Nebuchadnezzar’s 
siege of Jerusalem the slave-owners within the city, at the recom- 
mendation of King Zedekiah, had liberated all slaves of Jewish 
blood irrespective of the length of their service, while the Mosaic 
Law demanded such liberation only after six years of servitude. 
This manumission had been confirmed by a solemn oath. Evidently 
the motive for liberating the bond-servants had not been alto- 
gether unselfish; for as soon as the siege was raised, the freedmen 
were again forced into bondage by their former owners, Jer. 
34:8-11. Jeremiah does not fault the owners because they had 
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bought their brethren and held them in servitude. They had 
the legal right to do that, Lev. 25:39-55. Neither does he voice his 
disapproval of this system of bond-service, nor does he urge the 
king to issue an emancipation proclamation forever doing away 
with the system. What a splendid opportunity had the decree of 
King Zedekiah offered to the prophet for suggesting just such 
a reform! Yet that was not the concern of the prophet. Such 
a proclamation was demanded neither by the written Law nor 
by any special revelation of God to His prophet. As the mouthpiece 
of the Lord, he demands no more than the Lord required, nor is he 
satisfied with less. These men had broken a promise given to their 
neighbor; they had violated their solemn oath and thereby pro- 
faned God’s holy name, and this is the sin for which Jeremiah 
pronounces the curse of God upon them, as he was told by the 
word of the Lord coming to Him. Jer. 34: 9-22. 

The prophets did not look upon themselves as social reformers. 
They did not take it upon themselves to advise in matters per- 
taining to politics, economics, sociology, etc. They had no social 
or economic program of their own. Not once does any prophet 
demand the enactment by the state, and obedience on the part 
of the people, with reference to any scheme of reform, any plan 
of social welfare, any system of politics or economics that God 
Himself had not already made obligatory in His holy Law, that 
rather any one prophet or any number of them had designed as 
a panacea for a certain evil. Such machinations he left to the false 
prophets, who were constantly meddling in affairs of the state, 
constantly giving advice, which may have been worthy of con- 
sideration for its prudence, its political sagacity, its popularity, 
but which was, after all, the product of human reason, human 
insight, or even human intrigue, not the revelation of God’s will 
and wisdom. The prophet of the Lord spake as he was moved 
by the Holy Ghost, proclaimed no more and no less than the Lord 
had revealed to him, and spoke that Word faithfully, Jer. 23:28, 
without fear and without favor. Ts, LAETSCH 
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Wrong methods make sermon work wearisome toil; right 
methods make it a pleasant task. Good instruction, based upon the 
experience of all great preachers and speakers, should not be 
undervalued. Old and tried methods should not be discarded 
merely because they are old. The young, inexperienced preacher 
may prefer to do things in his own way, believing this to be the 
easier way and yet just as effective. The fact is that it is neither. 
The man, for instance, who reads his sermon in the pulpit will 
never be a forceful preacher. Reading lacks the directness which 
makes speaking effective. The preacher or speaker should be 
the master of his subject, thoroughly understand it, be filled up 
with it, be eager to tell it to others, and, when before an audience, 
be unshackled, so that, having his mind on his subject and on 
his hearers, he will speak not only with his voice but also with 
his eyes, his facial expressions, his gestures, and, in fact, with his 
entire body. Is it, then, perhaps advisable that, after all, a manu- 
script be altogether dispensed with, even in the preparation of 
the sermon? No, never altogether; in the beginning of a preacher’s 


career not at all. ‘ 


Much hard labor must precede the writing of the sermon. One 
cannot write with an empty mind. He who would say something 
must first have something to say. The value of any written docu- 
ment, be it even a mere ordinary letter, will be in proportion to the 
thinking one has done before writing. I am fully aware of the 
fact that writing itself stimulates thought. True, but there must 
be some worth-while thought to be stimulated. After all, I can 
write only what I know, unless I merely copy what others have 
said or written. 

A thorough understanding of the text, on the basis of the 
original, the context, and parallel passages, should precede the 
writing of the sermon. The preacher must find not only the unit 
thought of his text (as, prayer), but the specific thought of the 
text (as, why pray, how pray, the promise given to prayer, etc.), 
which distinguishes that text from other texts treating the same 
subject-matter. In this way not only the particular text will 
be preached, but the preacher will be kept from speaking mere 
platitudes and from becoming stale. 

Before writing his sermon manuscript, the preacher should 
make a good outline, including the theme and the parts, the 
parallel passages which he intends to quote, illustrations, the 
application, and a good introductory thought. To procure addi- 
tional material and to correct his outline, if necessary, the preacher 
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should consult one or more good, reliable commentaries and other 
sermon helps. By doing his own original work before consulting 
commentaries, the preacher will better acquire a full under- 
standing of the text, become more interested in its contents, be 
better prepared for the writing of his sermon, and will also preach 
it with more delight and enthusiasm. “We agree with Hyperius,” 
says Loewentraut, “that poor church attendance and poor results 
of the many, many Sunday sermons is ofttimes to be blamed upon 
the great lack of original sermon preparation; that certainly 
accounts for much of it.” 
I 

After having all his material well in hand, the sermonizer is 
ready to write his sermon manuscript. The importance of writing 
the sermon should not be underestimated. Again quoting Loewen- 
traut: “‘Frei vom Konzept,’ das muss die erste Losung eines auch 
nach rednerischer Vollendung strebenden Predigers sein. Damit 
soll aber keineswegs gesagt sein ‘frei von Konzipieren.’... Ein 
viertes Geheimnis fuer eine wirksame Predigtkunst ist naemlich 
das Konzept der Predigt, und zwar das eigene, d. h., die eigene Aus- 
arbeitung desselben. Wer die imagines rerum genau inspiziert 
und konzipiert hat im Geist, der wird sich auch irgendwie zu einem 
schriftlichen Entwurf seines Gedankenbildes gedrungen fuehlen 
und zu weiterer Ausarbeitung desselben genoetigt sehen. Wie 
viele Prediger mag es wohl geben, deren Predigten eigene Arbeiten 
sind, selbst gewonnen und durchdacht, eigenhaendig und voll- 
staendig niedergeschrieben? . . . Leider greifen viele infolge 
mangelhafter homiletischer Vorbildung fruehzeitig, zumal durch 
die Naehe des naechsten Predigttermins gezwungen, zu fremden 
Predigten, oder sie lassen, durch den scheinbar guten Rat, nach 
Mustern zu arbeiten, bewogen, allmaehlich nach und verlassen sich 
immer mehr auf eine zuweilen nur notduerftige Durcharbeitung 
oder mehr oder weniger genaue Aneignung fremder Predigten, 
ja ganzer Predigtjahrgaenge, eine Arbeit, die obendrein zumeist 
in den letzten Tagen oder gar am letzten Tage der Woche, oft noch 
nach andern Arbeiten, erledigt wird. ... Dass man unter solchen 
Umstaenden keine wirksame Predigt am Sonntage erwarten darf, 
liegt auf der Hand.” (Sieben Geheimnisse der Predigtkunst, p. 21.) 
In these words Loewentraut mentions as one of the seven secrets of 
good sermonizing the writing of the sermon, and he wishes to have 
it understood that such writing should be the original work of 
the preacher. He deplores the fact that many preachers depend 
too much upon sermon helps and delay the preparation of their 
Sunday sermon to the end of the week or even to Saturday. 
“It goes without saying,” he says, “that under such circumstances 
no one can expect to hear an effective sermon on Sunday.” Simpson 
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says: “In the composition of a sermon the collection of material 
evinces the diligent student; broad and comprehensive thoughts 
reveal the great thinker; clear, beautiful, and forcible language 
manifests the cultured writer.” (Lectures on Preaching, p. 166.) 

When we attempt to write on any subject, we discover that 
some things we thought we knew well need more clarification in 
our own mind. The preacher, above all men, must be clear and 
exact in his statements. He must be certain that he says nothing 
that is contrary to the Word of God or that leaves any one in 
doubt in reference to the thought he intends to convey. There is 
too much at stake! The preacher is God’s messenger. He is 
speaking to men in Christ’s stead, 2 Cor.5:20; Luke10:16. Even 
statements made in reference to history or science or current 
events should be absolutely correct; otherwise the preacher will 
lose the confidence of his hearers. “Writing,” says Bacon, “maketh 
an exact man.” When one writes, one has time to revise, to change, 
to correct. Only in this way will one acquire accuracy of language. 

Writing, if done carefully, also prevents one from using too 
many words. Useless repetition not only wastes time but obscures 
thought and makes the hearer listless. “Viel Geschrei und wenig 
Wolle!” These words may well describe many a sermon quickly 
prepared during the last hours of the week. Goethe said, “In der 
Beschraenkung zeigt sich erst der Meister.” But to express much 
in a few words requires careful thinking, careful preparation, 
careful writing. We seldom find that people in ordinary conversa- 
tion can express themselves briefly. To send a telegram of ten 
words is much more difficult than to give the same information 
in a fifty-word letter. Yet the ten-word telegram may say all 
that we would have said in a fifty-word letter—and better. 
Of course, the preacher must have his audience in mind. The 
two words “vicarious atonement” express to the Christian very 
briefly the profoundest and most blessed truth of his religion, but 
to him who understands them not they mean nothing. I am not 
suggesting brevity at the expense of a clear understanding. But 
I do mean to say that the preacher should not use forty-five 
minutes to say what can just as well and better be said in twenty- 
five minutes. 

Writing should also serve the purpose of cultivating a good 
use of the language which is spoken: words which every one 
readily understands, avoiding slang and vulgar terms; a careful 
selection of synonyms, words expressing exactly what one desires 
to say; a simple sentence construction, giving the preference to 
short sentences. The sermon should have a literary finish. Of a 
preacher who is a man of culture this can be and is expected. 

A few words ought to be said in reference to the difference 
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between the written and the oral style, writing for print or for 
oral delivery, for the reader or for the hearer. Strange as it may 
sound, we should not write as we speak nor speak as we write. 
We must bear in mind that, while the reader can take his own 
time in reading, can reread a sentence or a word, and can consult 
the dictionary, the hearer must get the speaker at the moment 
of utterance, or he will not get him at all. When preparing an 
address or a sermon for the hearer, one must make sure that such 
language and sentence construction is used as will enable every 
hearer, even the unlearned and the young, to understand it at the 
moment of speaking. For the sake of emphasis the speaker may 
have to repeat a word or an entire sentence, while the writer 
may merely underscore a word or a sentence, indicating that in 
print italics should be used. A writer may use a word which, he 
believes, will be readily understood, while the speaker, using the 
same word, will at once, by way of audience reaction, sense that 
he must add a synonym or even an explanatory clause. An ana- 
coluthon used by a speaker may not be a fault, while, if used by 
a writer, it might be considered a blemish. In short, perspicuity, 
vividness, and adaptation to his particular audience must be given 
more attention by the speaker than by the writer. It has been 
said that the best speeches and sermons are not printed, nor can 
they be. Many a speech or sermon that has made a deep impression 
would make poor reading, as many a well-written essay or article 
would not be very impressive if spoken. The speaker who merely 
recites his sermon as he has written it does not distinguish between 
the oral and the written style. When speaking, not only the 
personality of the speaker comes into play but also audience- 
reaction, or the interplay between the speaker and the audience.” 


Il 


Shall the preacher never preach a sermon without having 
written it? At the risk of being misunderstood or the advice’s 
being wrongly applied, I am bold enough to say that, in the final 
analysis, the ideal way of preaching is careful preparation and 
free delivery without having written the sermon in its entirety. 
Some will read this sentence with amazement and even great 


1) Preachers should read and study such books as Historic English 
and Expressive English, two books by Fernald; Speaking in Public, 
Phelps; Principles of Effective Speaking, Sandford and Yeager; Practical 
Public Speaking, Lyon; Public Speaking, Winans; Handbook of Compo- 
sition and Mechanics of Writing, two books by Woolley; Public Speaking, 
Kirkpatrick; Composition for College Students, Thomas, Manchester, 
Scott; Roget’s Thesaurus. It is self-evident that a good dictionary, such 
as Webster’s, should be at hand and diligently used. 
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consternation, others with delight and real satisfaction; the latter, 
because they would be relieved of the arduous labor of writing 
their sermons and the former because they are convinced that 
such advice will do great harm to good preaching. If what I have 
said has aroused such sentiments in the minds of my readers, 
let me say at once that I have been misunderstood. 

It is ideal that a human being walks erect, and yet every 
human being first creeps before he walks. It is ideal that a 
mechanic be a man who can be entrusted with the full responsi- 
bility to do well the work in his particular line, and yet every 
mechanic must first serve an apprenticeship. The child which 
is encouraged to walk too soon becomes bow-legged, and the 
young man who thinks himself too smart to serve an apprenticeship 
becomes a bungler. Even so the preacher who will not abide his 
time in reaching the ideal of good preaching. The man has not 
yet been born who, upon graduation from the theological seminary, 
can at once dispense with the writing of the sermon and never- 
theless be a good preacher. To preach well without having 
written the sermon requires a thorough knowledge of Bible doc- 
trine, good general culture, and the mastery of language. All this 
can be acquired only by years of study, by much careful writing, 
and by practice, which makes perfect. 

It has been said that a preacher should carefully write all his 
sermons at least ten years. After that he may, if he must preach 
twice during the week, write one sermon in full and preach the 
other after having made a good outline. In the course of time he 
may oftener dispense with the writing of the sermon but never 
altogether. Sermons on difficult texts and for special occasions 
should be written, so also sermons on unusual subjects or such as 
present delicate matters. 

To preach a sermon without having written it requires the 
most careful preparation. Thorough meditation and the making of 
a good outline should never be dispensed with. Even the very 
words which the extemporaneous preacher will use in elaborating 
his thoughts must be given some previous attention; especially 
will he make sure of his opening sentence or sentences, the topic 
sentence of his paragraphs, his transitions, the use of illustrations, 
the application which he will make, and his concluding remarks. 
In fact, some preachers so carefully prepare their unwritten 
sermons that they could, either before or after preaching them, 
dictate them to a stenographer. The real purpose of not writing 
the sermon in full should not be, first of all, the saving of time and 
labor, but rather the greater freedom of expression and of delivery. 
This method of preaching is now known as extemporaneous 
preaching; not impromptu preaching, done at the spur of the 
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moment, but preaching after careful preparation, yet without 
writing the sermon in full. Such preaching is natural, not artificial; 
not too formal in style, and rhetorically excellent. 

But some cautions and counsels, says Pattison, must be given 
to the extemporaneous preacher. “The danger of deterioration 
in the character of his work is greater in the case of the extempo- 
raneous speaker than in the case of any other.” He is in danger 
of limiting his vocabulary, of falling into the habit of exaggeration, 
and of misstating the truth. Therefore Pattison says: “Constantly 
practice composition. Robert Hall, although prevented by his 
physical infirmity from using his own pen very much, insists that 
a man will speak well in proportion as he has written much. The 
reason for this is obvious. It is no easy matter to couple mental 
exactness to verbal exactness. In the rush of unprepared speech 
it is hard to avoid overstatement or understatement. Always to 
choose the proper word and to build it into the sentences in the 
proper place is an achievement which baffles even the practiced 
speaker. ... In advising young preachers to learn how to speak 
without notes, Dr.R.S.Storrs is careful to insist upon writing. 
‘Only careful writing separates, signalizes, infixes the richer and 
remoter words in the mind. We pass over them as we read. 
We seek them out with the pen.’ ... We may sum up as to the 
extemporaneous sermon by saying that, while it has been the 
method used by some of the greatest of preachers, — men who have 
possessed richness of thought, clearness of intellectual perception, 
fervor and fulness of expression, and the natural and acquired 
graces of the true orator,— yet it is an exceedingly dangerous 
method for the majority of preachers, especially for those, and their 
name is legion, who have mcre language than thought. Certainly, 
of all methods of delivery it is the one which produces the most 
unequal results. To it belong the most triumphant achievements 
of the pulpit and also its most humiliating defeats.” (The Making 
of the Sermon, pp. 328, 329, 333, 334.) This prompts me to say that 
even the experienced preacher who attempts to preach extem- 
poraneously but finds that he is not doing well should revert to the 
method of writing out his sermons in full. Later he may give the 
extemporaneous method another trial. After all, the secret of 
good delivery is to be filled up with your subject and be unham- 
pered when presenting it. 

IV 

The sermon should never be read in the pulpit. Speaking 
reaches its perfection only in free delivery. This demands that 
the sermon be memorized. 

The practice of memorizing the sermon word for word after 
the Amen has been written and walking the floor all day on 
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Saturday to accomplish it has made preaching to many a some- 
what dreaded task. It need not be such; and it is not to those who 
have learned how to memorize. 

Memorizing consists in good thinking; in fact, it is a by-product 
of thinking. When a subject has been mentally well digested, is 
well understood, has been thoughtfully and carefully written, 
conscious attempts at memorizing will become largely unneccessary. 
A sermon may be preached as written, and yet it must not be 
memorized that way. Memorizing should be done in a topical 
way. The introductory thought, the theme, the parts, the sub- 
divisions, the topical sentence of the paragraphs, the Scripture- 
passages quoted, the main point of the application, the story that is 
introduced as illustration, the concluding thought: these should 
be impressed upon the memory in the course of constructing the 
sermon. 

Memory work should therefore begin as soon as the preacher 
reads his text for the first time. The text the preacher must 
preach — why not at once fix it in his memory? He carefully 
makes his outline. Why not at once fix this in his memory? 
He adds proof-texts, illustrations, application, etc. Why not at 
once fix these things in his memory? At first this must be done 
consciously; when the habit has been acquired, it will be done 
more or less unconsciously. Difficult passages may need special 
attention. Memorizing should not be a process of its own, sepa- 
rated from the preparation of the sermon, but should be an integral 
part of it. When the sermon has been written, the memorizing, 
at least the major part of it, should also have been done. Of course, 
the beginner will not at once succeed in this. Practice makes 
perfect.?) 


In conclusion it must be said that very much depends upon 
the personality of the preacher. We must admit that one preacher 
may read his sermons and make a deep impression, while another 
may preach extemporaneously and be dull and dry. But this 
fact does not contradict anything I have written; for the one 
man would be a much better preacher than he is if he jwould 
make use of free delivery and in course of time learn to preach 
extemporaneously, while the other, if he cannot improve, ought 
not to be a preacher at all. People will not listen to dull, dry, 
poorly delivered sermons, nor will such sermons be very effective. 


Joun H.C. Frirz 


2) The preacher will do well to read such books as How to Study, 
McMurry, or How to Study, Kornhauser. 
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Erasmus’s Pictures of Church Conditions 
(Concluded) 


The Religious Pilgrimage describes the visit of Erasmus and 
Dean Colet to the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket, “one of the most 
religious pilgrimages in the world.” In the south porch of the 
church stand three stone statues of men in armor, who with 
wicked hands murdered the holy man, with the names of their 
countries — Tusci, Fusci, and Betri. They have the same honor 
done them that is done to Judas, Pilate, Caiaphas, and the band 
of wicked soldiers whose images you may see carved upon stately 
altars; and their names are added that no one after them might 
arrogate to himself the glory of the fact. They are set there 
in open sight to be a warning to wicked courtiers, that no one 
may hereafter presume to lay his hand on either bishops or the 
possession of the Church. For these three ruffians ran mad with 
horror of the act they had committed; nor had they come to 
themselves again had not holy Thomas been implored in favor of 
them. Iron grates enclose the place called the choir. You ascend 
to this by a great many steps, under which there is a certain 
vault that opens a passage to the north side. There they show a 
wooden altar consecrated to the holy Virgin; it is a very small 
one, and remarkable for nothing except as a monument of antiquity, 
reproaching the luxury of the present times. In that place the 
good man is reported to have taken his last leave of the Virgin 
when he was at the point of death. Upon the altar is the point of 
the sword with which the top of the head of that good prelate was 
wounded, and some of his brains that were beaten out, to make 
sure work of it. We most religiously kissed the sacred rust of 
this weapon out of love of the martyr. 

Leaving this place, we went down into a vault underground; 
to that there belong two showers of relics. The first thing they 
show you is the skull of the martyr, as it was bored through; the 
upper part is left open to be kissed; all the rest is covered over 
with silver. There also is shown you a leaden plate with this 
inscription, Thomas Acrensis. And there hang up in a great place 
the shirts of hair-cloth, the girdles, and breeches with which this 
prelate used to mortify his flesh, the very sight of which is enough 
to strike one with horror and to reproach the effeminacy and 
delicacy of our age. 

From thence we return to the choir. On the north side they 
open a private place. It is incredible what a world of bones they 
brought out of it, skulls, chins, teeth, hands, fingers, whole arms, 
all which we, having first adored, kissed; nor had there been any 
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end of it had it not been for one of my fellow-travelers who indis- 
creetly interrupted the officer that was showing them, an English- 
man; his name was Gratian Pullus [Dean John Colet of St. Paul’s], 
a man of learning and piety, but not so well affected to this part 
of religion as I could wish he were. He took out an arm, having 
yet some bloody flesh upon it; he showed a reluctance to the 
kissing it and a sort of uneasiness in his countenance; and pres- 
ently the officer shut up all his relics again. 

After this we viewed the table of the altar and the ornaments 
and after that those things that were laid up under the altar. 
All was very rich; you could have said Midas and Croesus were 
beggars compared to them if you beheld the great quantities of 
gold and silver. It made me sigh to think I had no such relics 
in my own house. A sacrilegious wish, I confess it, and I humbly 
begged pardon of the saint before I set foot out of the church. 

After this we were carried into the vestry. Good God, what a 
pomp of silk vestments was there and of golden candlesticks! There 
we saw also St. Thomas’s foot. It looked like a reed painted over 
with silver; it had but little of weight and nothing of workmanship 
and was longer than up to one’s girdle. I saw no cross. There 
was a gown shown; it was of silk indeed but coarse and without 
embroidery or jewels, and a handkerchief, still having plain marks 
of sweat and blood from the saint’s neck. We readily kissed these 
monuments of ancient frugality. They are not shown to every- 
body, but I have some acquaintance with the reverend prelate, 
William Warham, the archbishop, and he recommended me. 

From hence we were conducted up higher; for behind the 
high altar there is another ascent as into another church. In a 
certain new chapel there was shown us the whole face of the good 
man set in gold and adorned with jewels; and there was a certain 
unexpected chance that near interrupted all our felicity. My friend 
Gratian lost himself extremely. After a short prayer he says to 
the assistant of him that showed us the relics, “Good Father, is 
it true, as I have heard, that Thomas, while he lived, was very 
charitable to the poor?” “Very true.” “Then if this holy man 
was so liberal to the poor when he was a poor man himself and 
stood in need of charity for the support of his own body, do you 
not think he would take it well now, when he is grown so rich 
and wants nothing, if some poor woman having a family of children 
at home ready to starve, or daughters under danger of being under 
a necessity to prostitute themselves for want of portions, or a 
husband sick in bed and destitute of all comforts, if such a woman 
should ask him leave to make bold with some small portion of 
these vast riches for the relief of her family, taking it either as 
by consent or by gift or by borrowing?” 
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The assistant making no answer to this, Gratian, being a warm 
man, “I am fully persuaded,” says he, “that the good man would 
be glad at his heart that, when he is dead, he would be able to 
relieve the necessities of the poor with his wealth.” Upon this 
the shower of the relics began to frown and to pout out his lips 
and to look upon us as if he would have eaten us up; and I do 
not doubt but he would have spit in our faces and have turned us 
out of the church by the neck and shoulders but that we had the 
archbishop’s recommendation. Indeed, I did in some measure 
pacify him with good words, telling him that Gratian did not 
speak this from his heart but had a droll way with him and also 
laid down a little money. 

We read that the bishops of old were commended for selling 
the sacred vessels and relieving the poor with the money. And 
so they are commended at this day; but they are only commended; 
for I am of the mind, they neither have the power nor the will 
to follow the example. 

Upon this, out comes the head of the college. He wears a 
miter, and has the revenue of an abbot —he wants nothing but 
the name. He opened us the box in which the remainder of the 
holy man’s body is said to rest. It is not permitted to see the 
bones, nor can it be done without a ladder. But a wooden box 
covers a golden one, and that being craned up with ropes, dis- 
covers an inestimable treasure. Gold was its basest part. Every- 
thing sparkled and shined with very large and scarce jewels, some 
of them bigger than a goose’s egg. There some monks stood about 
with the greatest veneration. The cover being taken off, we all 
worshiped. The prior, with a white wand, touched every stone 
one by one, telling us the aame in French, the value of it, and 
who was the donor of it. The principal of them were the presents 
of kings. He had need to have a good memory. 

Hence he carried us back into a vault. There the Virgin Mary 
has her residence; it is something dark; it is doubly veiled in and 
encompassed about with iron bars. I suppose she is afraid of 
thieves. And I never in my life saw anything more laden with 
riches. Candles being brought in, we saw more than a royal sight. 
It goes far beyond the Parathalassian virgin in wealth in appear- 
ance. What is concealed she knows best. These things are shown 
to none but great persons or peculiar friends. 

In the end we were carried back into the vestry. There was 
pulled out a chest covered with black leather; it was set upon 
the table and opened. They all fell down on their knees and 
worshiped, pieces of linen rags, a great many of them retaining 
still the marks of the snot. These were those that the holy man 
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used to wipe the sweat off from his face and neck with, the snot 
out of his nose, or any other such sort of filth which human bodies 
are not free from. 

Here again my friend Gratian behaved himself in none of the 
most obliging manners; for the gentle prior offered to him, being 
an Englishman, an acquaintance, and a man of considerable 
authority, one of the rags for a present, thinking he had presented 
him with a very acceptable gift; but Gratian unthankfully took 
it squeamishly in his fingers and laid it down with an air of 
contempt, making up his mouth at it as if he would have smacked it. 
For this was his custom if anything came in his way that he would 
express his contempt to. I was both ashamed and afraid. Never- 
theless the good prior, though not insensible to the affront, seemed 
to take no notice of it; and after he had civilly entertained us 
with a glass of wine, dismissed us, and we went back to London. 

In our journey to London, not far from Canterbury, on the 
left hand of the way, there is a little cottage of old mendicants. 
As soon as they spy a man on horseback coming, one of them runs 
out and sprinkles him with holy water and then offers him the 
upper leather of a shoe, with a brass ring to it, in which is a glass, 
as if it were some gem. Gratian rode on my left hand, next to 
this cottage; he was sprinkled with holy water and took it pretty 
well; but upon presenting the shoe, he asked what was meant 
by that. “This,” says the poor man, “was St. Thomas’s shoe.” 
Gratian fell into a passion and, turning to me, said, “What would 
these brutes have? Will they make us kiss the shoes of all that 
have been good men? Why do they not as well give us their 
spittle and the other excrements of their bodies to kiss?” I pitied 
the poor old man and comforted him, being sorrowful, by giving 
him a little money. In my opinion Gratian was not angry 
altogether without a cause. I think it a piece of impudence to 
thrust slippers and shoes and stockings upon any one to be kissed. 
St. Thomas built this magnificent church at Canterbury and ad- 
vanced the authority of the priesthood all over England, and now, 
after all, this fragment of his shoe maintains a conventicle of 
poor men. 

While King Henry took a few little towns in France, Queen 
Katherine won the brilliant victory on Flodden Field, where from 
500 to 1,000 English and 10,000 Scots incarnadined the innocent 
earth, and she went on pilgrimage to thank Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, and Sir Arthur Plantagenet went to thank her for deliver- 
ance from shipwreck. And Erasmus, on May 8, 1511, from Cam- 
bridge wrote Andreas Ammonius: “I have undertaken a vow for 
the good success of the church. I intend to visit the Virgin of 
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Walsingham and to hang up some Greek verses there. If you 
ever go there, look for them.” Here they are: 
Hail, Jesus’ Mother, blessed evermore, 
Alone of women, God-bearing and Virgin! 
Others may offer to thee various gifts, 
This man his gold, that man again his silver, 
A third adorn thy shrine with precious stones, 
For which some ask a guerdon of good health; 
Some, riches; others hope that by thy aid 
They soon may bear a father’s honored name 
Or gain the years of Pylus’ reverend sage. 
But the poor poet, for his well-meant song, 
Bringing these verses only, —all he has, — 
Asks in reward for his most humble gift 
That greatest blessing, piety of heart 
And free remission of his many sins. 


The pious priestly pilgrim says the shrine is very famous all 
over England, and you shall scarce find anybody in that island 
who thinks his affairs can be prosperous unless he every year 
makes some present to that great lady, greater or smaller, accord- 
ing as his circumstances are in the world. If you saw the inside 
of the chapel, you would say it was the seat of the saints, it is all 
so glittering with jewels, gold, and silver. 

That religion may spread itself the more widely, some things 
are shown at one place and some at another. And there are always 
some at hand to show you what you have a mind to see. 

Canons are not permitted lest under the color of religion 
they should prove irreligious and, while they are serving the Virgin, 
lose their own virginity. Only in the inner chapel, which I call 
the chamber of the holy Virgin, a certain canon stands at the altar 
to receive and keep that which is given. A certain religious 
modesty makes some give when anybody stands by who would 
not give a farthing if there were no witness of it or give more 
than otherwise they would give. There are some so devoted to 
human nature that, while they pretend to lay one gift on the altar, 
by a wonderful sleight of hand they steal what another has laid 
down. The Virgin would not thunder at them any more than 
God Himself does, whom they are not afraid to strip of His orna- 
ments, and to break through the walls of the church to come 
at them. 

In the wall enclosing the churchyard there is a gate so small 
a man can hardly squeeze through. A knight on horseback, 
pursued by enemies, would seek safety at the Virgin’s altar, 
and both horse and horseman were on a sudden taken into the 
churchyard and the enemy left on the outside stark mad at his 
disappointment. A plate of copper that had the very image of 
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this knight that was thus saved was nailed on the door. There 
was also another plate that was an exact description of the chapel 
and the size of it. Then there was no doubt to be made of it. 

Towards the east there is another chapel full of wonders. 
There we prayed a little; and there was shown us the middle 
joint of St. Peter’s finger, large enough to be taken for that of 
a giant. I said, Peter must needs have been a very lusty man. 
At this one of the company fell a-laughing. 

Before this chapel stood a house which, when all things were 
buried in snow, was brought there on a sudden from some place 
a great way off through the air ages ago. Under it a spring burst 
forth on a sudden at the command of the holy Virgin. The water 
was wonderfully cold and of great virtue in curing pains in the 
head and stomach. All parts of this ancient cottage seemed 
new. Excusing our dulness of apprehension, we turned ourselves 
to the heavenly milk of the blessed Virgin. O mother like her ‘ 
Son! For as He left us so much of His blood upon earth, so she 
has left us so much of her milk that it is scarcely credible that 
a woman who never had but one child should have so much, 
as though her child had never sucked a drop. And they tell us bs 
the same stories about our Lord’s cross that is shown up and down 
both publicly and privately in so many places that, if all the frag- 
ments were gathered together, they would seem to be sufficient 
loading for a good, large ship; and yet our Lord carried the 
whole cross upon His shoulders. It may be said to be an extra- 
ordinary thing but not a wonderful one, since the Lord, who 
increases these things according to His own pleasure, is omnip- 
otent. But I am afraid that a great many such things are forged 
for the sake of getting money. When both the mother and Son, 
Father and Spirit are robbed by sacrilegious persons, they don’t 
seem to be moved the least in the world, so as to deter wicked 
persons, so much as by a nod or a stamp, so great is the lenity 
of the Divine Being. 

That milk is kept upon the high altar in which Christ is in 
the middle, and His mother, for respect’s sake, at His right hand; 
for the milk represents the mother. It is preserved in a crystal 
glass; it has been put in above 1,500 years ago. It is so concreted 
you would take it for beaten chalk tempered with the white of an 
egg. It is not shown open lest the milk of the Virgin should be 
defiled by the kisses of men; for I believe’ there are some who 
put lips to it that are neither pure nor virgin ones. 

As soon as the officer sees us, he runs presently and puts 
on a surplice and a stole about his neck and falls down very 
devoutly and worships and by and by gives us the holy milk to kiss. 
Then we prostrated ourselves at the lowest step of the altar, and 
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having first paid our adoration to Christ, we applied ourselves to 
the Virgin in a prayer we had framed beforehand for this very 
purpose. ... If my eyes did not deceive me, they were both 
pleased, for the holy milk seemed to give a leap, and the eucharist 
seemed to look somewhat bigger than usual. 

In the mean time the shower of the relics came to us, without 
speaking a word, holding out such a table as they in Germany 
that take toll on the bridge hold out to you. We laid down some 
pieces of money, which we presented to the Virgin. 

After this, by our interpreter (if I remember right), one 
Robert Aldridge, a well-spoken young man and a great master 
of the English tongue, I inquired as civilly as I could what assur- 
ance he had this was really the Virgin’s milk. And, truly, I desired 
to be satisfied of this with a pious intention, that I might stop the 
mouths of some impious persons who are used to scoff at all these 
things. The officer first contracted his brow without speaking a 
word; thereupon I pressed the interpreter to put the same ques- 
tion to him again, but in the fairest manner that could be, and 
he did it in so obliging a manner that, if he had addressed himself 
to the mother herself in these terms, when she had but newly lain 
in, she would not have taken it amiss. But the officer, as if he 
had been inspired with some enthusiasm, looking upon us with 
astonished eyes and with a sort of horror, cursing our blasphemous 
expressions, said, What need is there for your putting this ques- 
tion when you have an authentic record? and had turned us out of 
doors for heretics had not a few pence pacified his rage. Just as 
we had been stunned with a cudgel or struck with thunder, we 
sneaked away, humbly begging his pardon for our boldness; for 
so a man ought to do in holy matters. 

Thence we went to the little chapel, the dwelling of the 
Virgin Saint. In our way thither an expounder of sacred things, 
one of the minors, offers himself; he stares upon us as if he 
had a mind to draw our pictures; and having gone a little farther, 
another meets us, staring upon us after the same manner; and 
after him a third. I suspect that some sacrilegious person had 
stolen some of the Virgin’s vestments and that I was suspected as 
the thief. Therefore, having entered the chapel, I addressed my- 
self to the Virgin Mother in a prayer. So I kissed the altar, laid 
down some money, and withdrew. 

I do not know whether the Virgin gave me a nod as a token 
that she had heard my prayer, for it was but an uncertain light, 
and she stood in the dark at the right side of the altar. And the 
check of the former officer had made me so dejected that I did 
not dare to lift up my eyes again. This adventure had a conclu- 
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sion the happiest of all, for I am put in courage again; for as 
Homer says, my heart was even sunk into my breeches. 

After dinner we go to church again. It may be I was sus- 
pected of sacrilege; but I did not suspect myself. A clear con- 
science fears nothing. I had a great mind to see the record that 
the shower of the relics had referred us to. We found it at last; 
but it was hung up so high that he must have good eyes that 
could read it; and mine are none of the best nor none of the 
worst. Therefore, not willing wholly to trust to him in a matter of 
such moment, I went along with Adrisius as he read it. 

I was ashamed of myself that I should doubt of a matter that 
there was made so plain before one’s eyes, the name, the place, the 
order of the proceeding — in one word, there was nothing omitted. 
There was one William of Paris, a man of general piety, but more 
especially religious in getting together the relics of saints all over 
the earth, he having traveled over a great many countries and 
having everywhere diligently searched monasteries and churches, 
at last arrived at Constantinople (for this William’s brother was 
a bishop there). When he was preparing to return home, the 
bishop acquainted him that there was a certain nun that had the 
Virgin’s milk and that he would be the happiest man in the world 
if he could possibly get any of it, either for love or money or by 
any other means, for that all the relics he had hitherto collected 
were nothing compared to that sacred milk. Upon this William 
never was at rest till he had obtained one half of this milk, and 
having gotten this treasure, thought himself richer than Croesus. 

He goes straight homeward but falls sick by the way. Finding 
himself in danger, he sends for a Frenchman, a faithful fellow- 
traveler, and makes him swear secrecy and then delivers the 
milk to him upon this condition, “that, if he got home safe, he 
should deposit that treasure on the altar of the holy Virgin that 
is worshiped in Paris in that noble church that has the river Seine 
on each side of it, as if itself gave place in reverence to the 
divinity of the Virgin.” To sum up the matter in few words, 
William was buried; the other rides post, but he falls sick by the 
way, and thinking himself past recovery, he delivers the milk to 
an Englishman that was his fellow-traveler, making him take 
a solemn oath that he would perform that which he himself was 
to have done. The one dies, the other takes it and puts it upon 
the altar in the presence of all the canons of the place, those that 
at that time were called regulars, as they are yet at St. Genoveve. 
He obtained half this milk of them and carried it into England and 
made a present of it to this beyond-sea place, his mind being moved 
thereto by a divine impulse. 

Further, that there might not be left the least room to doubt, 
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the very names of the bishops were set down that were authorized 
to grant releases and indulgences to such as should come to see 
the milk according to the power of them given, but not without 
some donation or another, for forty days in purgatory; for certain 
there is time there. When they have disposed of this stock of 
forty days, there ever and anon arises something for them to 
bestow, and it is in this quite otherwise than it is with the tub of the 
Danaids; for though that is continually filling, it is always empty; 
but in this, though you are continually drawing out, there is never 
the less in the vessel. If the remission of forty days were given 
to a hundred thousand men, every one would have that much. And 
if they had received forty days in the morning, they would upon 
asking receive forty days in the evening, yes, ten times over in 
an hour. One said, I wish I had such a cabinet at home. I would 
not wish for above three groats if they might be doubled and 
tripled after that manner. 

But to return to my story, there was one argument added by 
a man of great piety and candor, which is, that, though the 
Virgin’s milk, which is shown in many other places, is indeed 
venerable enough in that it was scraped off from stones, yet this 
was more venerable than all the rest because this was saved as it 
flowed from the Virgin’s breast without touching the ground; the 
nun of Constantinople that gave it said so. It may be she had it 
of St. Bernard. He, when he was very old, had the happiness to 
taste milk from the same nipple which the child Jesus sucked, 
whence I wonder he was not rather called Lactifluous than Mellif- 
luous. Some milk flowed from the Virgin’s breast, but dropping 
upon the stone she sat upon while she was giving suck it concreted 
and was afterwards by Providence so multiplied. 

These things being over, we were just on the point of going 
away, but walking about and looking round us to see if there was 
anything worth taking notice of, one of the chapel officers comes 
to me and asked my name. I told it him. He asked me if I was 
the person that a matter of two years ago set up a votive tablet 
in Hebrew letters. I told him I was. Can you write Hebrew, 
then? No; but they call Hebrew everything they cannot under- 
stand. But by and by, upon calling, as I suppose, came the head 
of the college, the posterior prior. He saluted me very courteously. 
Being requested, I turned the verses into Latin, word for word. 
He pulled out of his pouch a little piece of wood, cut off from the 
beam on which the Virgin Mother stood. The admirable fragrancy 
of it showed it to be a thing that was highly sacred. I, having 
received this present in the lowest posture of humility and bare- 
headed and having kissed it over and over, put it in my pocket. 
You may see it; but if you have eaten or drunk today or have had 
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to do with your wife last night, I would not advise you to look 
upon it. I would not exchange this little fragment for all the 
gold in Tagus. I will set it in gold and put it in a crystal case 
so that it may be seen through it. 

When this hysteroprotos saw me so religiously transported 
with that small present, thinking I deserved to have things of 
greater moment imparted to me, he asked me if I had seen the 
Virgin’s secrets. That word startled me a little, but I durst not 
ask him what he meant by the Virgin’s secrets, for in matters so 
sacred there is danger in a slip of the tongue. I told him I had 
not seen them, but I had a very greai desire to see them. Then 
I am conducted in as one in an ecstasy. A wax taper or two was 
lighted, and a little image was shown me that made no extra- 
ordinary figure, neither for magnitude, matter, nor workmanship, 
but of extraordinary virtue. At the feet of the Virgin there is a 
jewel that neither the Latins nor Greeks have given a name to. 
The French have given it a name from a toad because it has the 
resemblance of a toad in it so lively that no art can match it. 
And that which is the more miraculous is that it is a very small 
stone, and the image does not stand out of it but is included in the 
very body of the stone and may be seen through it. I should 
not have believed it myself if the whole tribe of divines had asserted 
it, unless I had seen it with these eyes, I say beheld it with these 
very eyes, and had experienced the truth of it. One of the company 
would not believe this story, “because I will not believe that 
asses fly.” 

And some persons of credit add that, if you put this toadstone 
into vinegar, it will move its legs and swim. It is dedicated to the 
Virgin because she has overcome, trampled upon, and extinguished, 
all uncleanness, malice, pride, avarice, and all manner of earthly 
desires. Afterwards he showed me the statues of gold and silver. 
This, says he, is solid gold, and this is only silver-gilt. He told me 
the weight of every one, the price, and the name of the donor. 
I being full of admiration at everything and congratulating the 
Virgin being mistress of so much wealth, says the officer to me, 
Inasmuch as I perceive you are so pious a spectator, I think 
I should not do fairly by you if I should conceal anything from 
you; therefore you shall see the greatest privacies the Virgin has. 
And presently he takes out of a drawer from under the altar a 
world of admirable things, the particulars of which, if I should 
proceed to mention, the day would not be long enough, so that thus 
far the journey succeeded to my wish. I satisfied my curiosity 
abundantly with fine sights and brought home with me this in- 
estimable present, a pledge of the Virgin’s love, given me by herself. 

I made trial of the virtues of this piece of wood. Three or 
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four days ago I, being in a house of entertainment, found a man 
stark mad, whom they were just going to put into chains, I put this 
piece of wood privately under his bolster, and he fell into a sound 
sleep and slept a long time, and when he arose in the morning, 
he was as sober as ever. One thought the man was drunk, and 
sleep commonly cures that distemper. But the man himself told 
me that there was a woman appeared to him in his sleep of an 
incomparable beauty, that held forth a cup to him to drink. One 
said Hellebore, I believe. That is uncertain; but this is certain, 
that the man recovered his reason. 

When Claudius died, the Senate voted him the apotheosis, 
placing him among the gods. Seneca, however, wrote the Apokolo- 
kuntosis, placing him among the pumpkins. This farce likely gave 
Erasmus the idea for his Julius Exclusus. Pope Julius II had 
graciously dispensed Erasmus from the disabilities arising from 
his illegitimate birth, and the Pope’s relative, Cardinal Riario, had 
been kind to Erasmus at Rome. But now the Pope was dead, 
Erasmus put him into a brilliant lampoon. The syphilitic “God on 
earth,” the truculent, swashbuckling condottiere, soars for admis- 
sion into heaven. 

Peter— Hum! Signs of impiety in plenty and none of the 
other thing. Who are these fellows behind you? Faugh! They 
smell of stews, taverns, gunpowder. Have you brought goblins 
out of Tartarus to make war with heaven? Yourself, too, are 
not precisely like an apostle. Priest’s cassock and bloody armor 
below it, eyes savage, mouth insolent, forehead brazen, body 
scarred with sins all over, breath loaded with wine, health broken 
with debauchery. You are Julius the Emperor come back from 
hell. ... 

Julius — Make an end, I say, or I will fling a thunderbolt 
at you. I will excommunicate you! ... 

Peter — What did you do? 

Julius—I raised the revenue. I invented new offices and 
sold them. I invented a way to sell bishoprics without simony. 
When a man is made a bishop, he resigns the office which he holds 
already. He cannot resign what he has not got; so I made him 
buy something first, and in this way promotion brought me in 
six or seven thousand ducats besides the bulls. I recoined the 
currency and made a great sum that way. Nothing can be done 
without money. Then I annexed Bologna to the Holy See. I beat 
the Venetians. I jockeyed the Duke of Ferrara. I defeated a 
schismatical council [Pisa] by a sham council of my own [Lateran]. 
I drove the French out of Italy, and I would have driven the 
Spaniards out, too, if the Fates had not brought me here. I have 
set all the princes of Europe by the ears. I have torn up treaties, 
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kept great armies in the field. I have covered Rome with palaces, 
and I have left five millions in the treasury behind me... . 
And here you are keeping the door shut against one who has 
deserved so well of Christ and the Church. And I have done it 
all myself, too. I owe nothing to my birth, for I don’t know who 
my father was; nothing to learning, for I have none; nothing to 
youth, for I was old when I began; nothing to popularity, for 
I was hated all round. ... The Pope cannot be deposed for any 
crime whatsoever. Not for murder, not if he be a parricide; not 
for fornication; not for incest; not for simony, not for six hundred 
acts of simony; not for poisoning; not for sacrilege; not for blas- 
phemy; not for all these crimes collected in a single person. 
Add six hundred more to them; there is no power which can 
depose the Pope of Rome. ... 

Peter — Fortunate Pope, who can cheat Christ with his laws. 
Quite true, the remedy in such a case is not in a council. The 
people ought to rise with paving stones and dash such a wretch’s 
brains out. 

In his characteristic manner Erasmus wiggled and wriggled 
and squirmed and equivocated in trying to deny authorship of the 
squib, and his friend Cardinal Campegi and others faulted him. 

What authority is there for burning heretics? A divine quoted, 
A man that is a heretic after the first and second admonition 
reject; devita means de vita, put him out of life. Some laughed; 
some were convinced. He went on, Thou shalt not suffer a witch — 
maleficus—to live. Every heretic is a maleficus, an evil-doer. 
Ergo: the heretic is to be killed. This happened in the convoca- 
tion of 1512, and Colet told the story to Erasmus, who put it in 
his Dialogs. 

Erasmus followed Luther’s Monastic Vows even in details. 
Prof. Adam Krafft, Crato Fuldensis, at Erfurt, lectured on the 
Colloquies, it is said; he lectured on The Praise of Folly in 1520. 


Any wonder the Dialogs gave offense? Nicholas Bacchem of 
Egmond in Friesland, called Egmondanus, professor at Louvain, 
found four heresies in them. He was the prior of the Carmelites. 
The great wit retorted with a puny pun on “Carmel and Camel.” 

The Saxon Lambert Campester at Louvain got out an edition 
In usum Delphini, for which the author ridiculed him “of squint- 
ing eye but of yet more squinting mind.” The wit! 


Dionysius de Zannettinis, Bishop of Milopotamos, charged they 
were likely to make boys mock all religion. The great Joseph 
Scaliger criticized even the Latin of the Latinist. 

Augustine Steuchus, a learned divine, wrote him: “How many 
noxious drafts you gave them to drink! How many fountains of 
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blasphemy you opened up! ... Many also wonder why at your 
time of life you insidiously inject so many wicked things.” 

Vigneul-Marville called them “too free” and quoted Letri, the 
biographer of the Duke of Assuma, “This nobleman was spoiled 
in his youth by reading the Colloquies of Erasmus.” Ambrosius 
Storch, Pelargus, a theologian of Freiburg or Koeln, complained 
all the youth had been corrupted by the book. 

Bishop Cuthbert Tunstal was offended by them. Bishop Fisher 
scored them unsparingly for being obscene and tending to lessen 
the reverence for holy things. “Imitate St. Augustine, who cor- 
rected every error pointed out to him.” 

Correct error? He was no Augustine. The petty priest 
defended his errors. “They treat chastely those things which are 
lewd by nature, as, for instance, in the Youth and the Maiden and 
the Youth and the Harlot; and I consider that I have paid par- 
ticular attention to it that tender youth shall derive nothing lewd 
from my writings.” 

He wrote Cardinal Wolsey: “One thing I have always seen to, 
that nothing should emanate from me that by its obscenity might 
corrupt youth. There is nothing in my Colloquies which is either 
obscene or impious or seditious.” 

To Archbishop Warham: “Of a surety they can show you 
nothing impious. ... There is scarcely another book more con- 
ducible to the banishing from the minds of men opinions about 
silly things.” 

When it comes to obscenity and blasphemy, Erasmus simply 
had a bad case of “moral strabismus.” 

The Sorbonne in St. Maturin at Paris condemned the “errone- 
ous, scandalous, and impious propositions in the book called 
Familiar Colloquies by Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, in the 
year of our Lord 1526, in which work the author, as if he were 
a heathen, ridicules, satirizes, and sneers at, the Christian religion 
and its holy ceremonies and observances, tears them to shreds, 
and decrees their abolition.” 

The Committee on the Reformation of Morals of Pope Paul 
III in 1537 “advised that young people should not be permitted 
to learn them at school.” 

Luther wrote: “I had decided, my dear Spalatin, to tell no 
one of Erasmus’s Dialog, my sole reason being that it was so 
delightful, so full of humor, so clever (that is, woven together in 
such an Erasmian way), that the reader is compelled to laugh 
and jest over the vices and miseries of the Church of Christ, 
which ought rather to be complained of before God by every 
Christian with the greatest lamentation.” 
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That shows the deep gulf fixed between the two men. 

Again: “In his Colloquies he compares Christ to Priapus, and 
whom he mocks in his Colloquies and especially in his detestable 
Miscellany. . .. He inflames the baser passions of young boys 
and regards Christ as I regard Klaus Narr” [the court fool]. 

Again: “When I die, I will forbid my children to read his 
Colloquies, for he says and teaches there many a godless thing 
under fictitious names, with the intent to assault the Church and 
Christian faith, He may laugh and make fun of me and other 
men, but let him not make fun of our Lord God. See, now, what 
poison he scatters in his Colloquies among made-up people and 
goes craftily at our youth to poison them.” 

Kaiser Karl agreed; he made a reading list for his sons but 
omitted the works of Erasmus. 

Henry Barnard, LL. D., comments: “Terence is not responsible 
for the misuse that was made of him after the lapse of fifteen 
hundred years; but Erasmus, the theologian, is responsible for his 
frivolous book, nay, doubly so, inasmuch as he designed it for 
youth, even though they should become thereby Latinists of the 
first eminence... . 

“The Dialogs at least cannot but have an injurious effect upon 
the moral sentiments of youth. Cold, unloving satire, frivolity and 


shuffling, act as poison upon the simplicity and artlessness of the 
young.... He is not the man to write books of instruction, to 
address children from a fatherly heart, and to care for the good 
of their souls. 


“The unhappy man had no father’s house, no country, no 
Church; in short, he had no object to which he could devote his 
powers in self-sacrifice; therefore did he become selfish, timid, 
and double-minded; for love was a stranger to his breast. We 
do not wonder, then, that he dissolved all connections with the 
upright, outspoken Luther, that true-hearted and affectionate 
pastor of his beloved Germans... . In Luther’s Table Talk there 
are some impressions in regard to these Dialogs which teachers 
would do well to lay to heart. ‘Erasmus,’ says Luther, ‘lurks 
behind the fence, does nothing openly, and never comes boldly 
into our presence, and for this reason are his books very perni- 
cious. When I die, I will forbid my children to read his Dialogs; 
for in them he utters and teaches many a wicked sentiment by the 
mouths of his fictitious characters with the deliberate design to 
injure the Church and the Christian faith. Erasmus is a crafty 
knave; that one sees in all his books but especially in his Dialogs, 
in which he is particular to say, “I myself do not speak here but 
my personages.” To Lucian I give some praise, for he comes out 
boldly and indulges in open mockery; but Erasmus sophisticates 
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everything which is from God and everything holy, and does it 
all in the name of holiness; and for this reason he is much more 
mischievous and corrupting than Lucian.’ ” 

Almost a quarter of a century after Luther posted his Theses, 
in 1540, to be exact, Blessed Peter Faber, the first of the com- 
panions of St. Ignatius Loyola, reported on the conditions in Ger- 
many: “It is not the false interpretations of Scripture nor the 
sophistry which the Lutherans introduce into their sermons and 
disputes that have caused so many nations to apostatize and so 
many towns and provinces to revolt against religion. All the 
mischief is done by the scandalous lives of the clergy. ... Would 
there were in the city of Worms only two or three churchmen 
who were not living openly with women or guilty of some other 
notorious crime and had a little zeal for the salvation of souls.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. Wm. DaLLMANN 


= = 
—orr 





The Unionistic Campaign 
(Some Informal Jottings) 


The Presbyterian Guardian, January 25, reports: “Dr. John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton Theological Seminary and cham- 


pion of Barthianism, is one of ten well-known Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish leaders participating in an interfaith ‘Institute 
on Religion’ now being held in the Jewish synagog at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. The theme of the Institute is: ‘Religious Values in 
American Democracy.’ Speakers in addition to Dr. Mackay are: 
Gregory Feige, noted Roman Catholic writer; Dr. Louis Finkel- 
stein, provost of the Jewish Theological Seminary; Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, professor of Religious Education, Columbia University; 
and Rabbi Louis M. Levitsky, rabbi of Temple Israel, Wilkes- 
Barre.” The unionists have well-seasoned leaders. They do not 
even shy away from syncretistic practices.— These interfaith affairs 
are put on all over the country. The Globe-Democrat of St. Louis, 
February 6, reports on one held here. Dean Sidney E. Sweet 
(Episcopal) and Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman made the speeches in 
Temple Israel’s Institute of Judaism. Bishop Scarlett (Episcopal) 
presided at the morning session and Dr. John W. Maclvor (Pres- 
byterian) in the afternoon. (The good will binding these interfaith 
brotherhoods together cannot stand much of a strain. Globe- 
Democrat, January 24: “Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman of Temple 
Israel resigned last night from the Executive Board of the local 
chapter of the National Round Table of Christians and Jews after 
all five Catholic members of the Executive Committee had quit. 
The Catholic leaders resigned because Rabbi Isserman had criti- 
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cized the appointment of Myron Taylor as presidential representa- 
tive to the Vatican in a discussion before the brotherhoods of 
three churches— Temple Israel, St. John’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the Second Baptist Church — at a joint meeting, Jan- 
uary 15. Dr.R.E. Kane, a physician, said he resigned because he 
felt Rabbi Isserman’s remarks were incompatible with the aims 
of the Round Table, an organization to end causes of discord and 
misunderstanding among religious faiths... .” The great questions 
of faith and doctrine do not disturb the harmony in these brother- 
hoods. Why should such a relatively unimportant matter as the 
mission of Mr. Taylor set them by the ears? ——The comment of 
the Christian Century on this affair just now came to hand: “The 
Round Table and the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
ought to be the last organization to be disturbed by such an 
incident. One of their cardinal principles is that of ‘recognizing 
the right to be different and agreeing to disagree amicably.’ It is 
not their business to make pronouncements about this matter of 
the envoy; but if a minister or Rabbi cannot give free expression 
to his own opinion about it and still be a member of the Round 
Table in full fellowship and good standing, then the nature of that 
organization is not what it had been supposed to be.”’) 

The Living Church: “The Year (1939) in Religion.” “The 
movement toward better understanding and cooperation among 
the three great religious groups of Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews has gone forward during the year, for the most part under 
the leadership and direction of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. — The drawing of the churches into closer relations 
for fellowship and service continues to furnish some of the most 
important items in the chronicle of the year. The Madras Con- 
ference, held in December, 1938, had its chief impact on the 
churches of America and of the world in 1939. The first World 
Conference of Christian Youth, meeting at Amsterdam in July, 
sought ways of realizing an ecumenical ideal of the Church. The 
World Council of Churches still continues to be in process of 
formation. . . . Meanwhile continuation committees of Life and 
Work and of Faith and Order are directing extensive cooperative 
studies of the nature and function of the Church. The Methodist 
uniting conference, at Kansas City in May, brought to completion 
the reunion of three great bodies. The Episcopal Church and 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. have under consideration 
a concordat drafted and submitted by a joint commission with the 
avowed purpose of seeking a way to organic union as speedily 
as possible. The difficulties are evident. On both sides there are 
unionists and also those whose conscience will permit no yielding 
upon any point of difference. No hasty action is to be expected. 
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American Lutherans also are moving toward unity. Commissions 
of two of the three large Lutheran bodies —the United Lutheran 
Church and the American Lutheran Church—early in the year 
came to agreement upon a formula of union which is to be sub- 
mitted to the biennial conventions of the two churches in 1940.” 
As to the last item in this communique, we will not blame the 
Living Church for not knowing that after later developments there 
is no perfect agreement that an agreement was reached. Regarding 
the Methodist agreement the Christian Century, January 31, re- 
ports: “The South Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South was organized at Columbia, S.C., recently by 400 
delegates representing congregations which have refused to enter 
the united Methodist Church.” 

A communiqué from the Lutheran, February 7: “The annual 
meeting of the Home Missions Council and Council of Women for 
Home Missions was held in Indianapolis, Ind. January 11—16. 
The United Lutheran Church was represented by Dr. Martin 
Schroeder and the following members of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. ... Denominational founding fathers must be wondering 
in their graves as they hear their sons and daughters devising ways 
and means to overcome the problem of Protestantism they them- 
selves have created, that is, their having divided and redivided the 
Christian forces in our land, which condition is now a great 
hindrance to unified efforts. It was at the meeting of the Home 
Missions Council in Indianapolis that we could not help but make 
the observation. ... Observers, uninitiated in broader Christian 
activities, may easily be led to believe that the work done at the 
Indianapolis meeting has for its objective the combining of the 
various major denominations. However, what the Home Missions 
Council desires to accomplish is mutual respect and cooperation in 
certain fields, not union where it is not called for.” The Home 
Missions Council operates “on the principle of cooperation in re- 
ligious work. ... In general, this meeting revealed elements all 
churches have in common, beginning with the challenge by which 
non-Christian America confronts us all and ending with coopera- 
tion and mutual respect wherever such is called for in working 
out particular problems.” What is this Home Missions Council? 
C.S.Macfarland gives us the information in Christian Unity in 
Practice and Prophecy. “Under the general idea of federation and 
cooperation we have the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, the Universal Christian Council on Life and Work, the 
Home Missions Council and the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, etc... . The Home Missions Council was organized on the 
wave of rising spiritual appreciation of an essential unity among 
Christians. ... Within the past few years the Federal Council, 
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the Home Missions Council, and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions have been coordinating their forces and unifying their 
service so that today, in those fields which are mutual, they act as 
one body.... These bodies are forms of federal unity.” (Pp. 4, 58, 
103,128.) “The objective of the Home Missions Council is not the 
combining of the various major denominations.” That is true. 
The aim is not organic union but federal unity. And getting the 
churches to cooperate in religious work is good strategy. Coopera- 
tion does bring about a union—a union of sorts. It works in 
this way: “The Federal Council was the result of compelling 
practical necessities, of new, imperative, and enlarging spheres of 
useful service to mankind. ... In this fellowship we have seen 
the glory of sympathy break into the flame of enthusiasm when 
men of different cults and names have brushed aside tradition and 
prejudices and found the Christ in one another’s hearts. ... Per- 
haps, after we have united with the disciples and among ourselves 
with the Master in washing one another’s feet long enough, we 
shall find some common symbol that will express our faith.” 
(C.S. Macfarland, op. cit., pp. 92,159.) “We believe that every 
sincere attempt to cooperate in the concerns of the Kingdom of 
God draws the several communions together in increased mutual 
understanding and good will.” (Edinburgh Declaration, 1937.) 
The battle-cry of this division of the union army is: “Doctrine 
divides, but service unites.” We know, of course, that service does 
not really unite those who are not one in faith. “Das Wort und die 
Lehre soll christliche Einigkeit oder Gemeinschaft machen. The 
Word and doctrine must create Christian fellowship and com- 
munion; where there is unity of doctrine, the other matters will 
follow; if it does not exist, the harmony will not endure.” (Luther, 
IX, 831.) There are men also in the unionistic camp who agree 
on this point with Luther. They understand the psychology of 
Christian fellowship. Dr. W.A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the Provisional Committee for the World Council of Churches, 
declares: “If cooperation between the churches is not to be merely 
of a technical kind, they must face together the theological and 
doctrinal questions which underlie all action in the world. Chris- 
tians who act as if [italics in the original] they were one body and 
forget to ask why they are not in fact one body will soon discover 
that, instead of arriving at true understanding and real collabora- 
tion, they end in confusion. And service unites only those in 
a lasting way [italics in original] who do the same thing for the 
same reasons, that is, who seek to arrive at a common conception 
of truth.” (Christendom, Vol.IV, No.1.) However, the slogan 
“Service unites” reveals a canny strategy. Getting men who are of 
different faiths to cooperate in religious work is training recruits 
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for the unionistic army, is teaching them that doctrine is of minor 
importance, is instilling the maxim set down in the manual con- 
tained in the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: “Away from 
sectarianism toward unity and cooperation, and away from a re- 
ligion focused upon doctrine toward a religion focused upon the 
vital issues of life for the individual and for the social environ- 
ment in which the individual lives.” (So much regarding the item 
from The Lutheran of February 7. We are glad to note, by the 
way, that there are voices raised within the U.L.C.A. which 
denounce unionism. In The Lutheran of January 31 we find this 
statement: “On the other hand, we have large groups of Lu- 
therans who are just as sincerely convinced that many Lutherans 
are not sufficiently exclusive. Many so-called liberals or pietists 
permit pulpit and altar fellowship with non-Lutherans. Do they 
not thereby encourage and support error?”) 

The Lutheran Companion, February 1: “Hartford Harmony. 
‘Praise the Lord, each tribe and nation; Praise Him with a joyous 
heart.’ So sang the congregation gathered in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Waterbury, Conn., on the evening of Sunday, 
November 19, to hear the Hartford District Luther League Chorus 
raise its voice in sacred song.... Greetings were heard from Rev. 
E. Einar Kron, pastor of the Lutheran Church, whose Luther 
League was the sponsor of the concert, and from Dr. James E. Gregg 
of the Congregational Church.” This song-fellowship was not so 
bad as the pulpit-fellowship affair reported in the Rockford Morn- 
ing Star of September 27, 1939. “Four thousand persons turned out 
last night to inaugurate Rockford’s community-wide Church 
Fidelity month. ... The choir will sing again tonight and at the 
concluding service Thursday evening, when Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., will speak.... 
The Rev. Harold M. Carlson, president of the Rockford Ministerial 
Association, presided last night. The Rev. Albert Loreen, pastor of 
First Lutheran Church [Augustana] and program chairman, read 
the opening Scripture-lesson, and the Rev. R.M. Powers [Meth- 
odist] offered a prayer.” 

Just what kind of union does Dr. Alfred E. Garvie, a leader 
of the English Free Churches, advocate? His article “The Reunion 
of the Churches: Some Fundamental Problems,” in Christendom, 
V, No.1 (winter 1940), states: “It is sometimes even claimed that 
the divisions are happy as presenting the more adequately the 
manifold truth and grace of God, because each Church exhibits 
some aspect of the heavenly treasure which would otherwise be 
obscured. But it is surely God’s will, not that a number of churches 
should partially, and thus defectively, present the truth and grace 
of Christ, but that one Church should adequately and effectively 
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present Christ in His fulness and wholeness. 1 Cor.1:13.” We 
agree with that. We are ready to march with Dr.Garvie. How- 
ever, the very next sentence states: “If the visible Church is to 
recover its unity, it can only be by allowing room for such variety 
as the divisions here have shown to be both necessary and not 
inconsistent with the essential content of the Gospel.” And the 
article closes with the sentence: “For me the bond of Christian 
fellowship is not common creed, polity, ritual, but faith, hope and 
love in Christ.” The leader seems to be issuing contradictory 
orders. He wants one Church. But this one Church does not 
need to have a common creed. That does seem contradictory. 
However, if you listen closely, you will find that he is consistent. 
Just emphasize the “essential.” He wants one Church, a union 
based on the agreement in “the essential content of the Gospel.” 
That fine statement denouncing denominationalism with its alleged 
advantages and calling for one Church means nothing, after all. 
It simply repeats the old unionistic slogan “Unity in essen- 
tials only.” 

The basic idea in the strategy of the unionists is to get men to 
accept the principle “In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, 
in all things charity” without defining and specifying the essentials. 
We know, of course, that the principle “In non-essentials liberty” 
is unscriptural. But assuming that it were a correct principle, 
we at once would ask: What are the essentials and what are the 
non-essentials? The unionists will not tell you. And therein lies 
their strategy. If the area of “essentials” is left undefined, all 
manner of compromises are possible. So what are the essentials? 
Christendom, Vol. IV, No.3, proposes “A Federal Plan of Unity” 
and says on page 392: “What the essentials are is a question that 
will have again to be considered. When we say ‘Unity in essentials, 
liberty in non-essentials,’ we are assuming that every one agrees 
on what falls into each of these categories. If we could agree in 
the acceptance of certain articles as essentials, all the rest would 
fall naturally into the class of non-essentials. But the difficulty 
may be that certain groups will insist that articles of faith and 
morals are essential which all the rest are agreed are non- 
essentials. Will such a group, or denomination, be willing to accept 
the situation which permits that denomination to declare such 
articles to be essential to its members (since they believe them to 
be essentials), and will that group at the same time live in fellow- 
ship with other denominations who state their conviction that 
those same articles are not essential?” No doubt, if we could 
agree on what are the essentials, “all the rest would fall naturally 
into the class of non-essentials.” We are perfectly agreed on 
that. But which are the essentials? Up till now no unionist has 
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told us. As a matter of fact, some of the very important doctrines, 
such as the Real Presence and the Person of Christ, are, if the 
strategy demands it, classed as non-essentials. Even the most im- 
portant doctrine, Justification by Faith Alone, is treated at times 
as non-essential, as a matter merely of philosophical definition. 
The unionists are willing to reduce the number of essentials to 
almost nothing. And then they will make this “irreducible min- 
imum” as hazy as possible. In the same volume and number of 
Christendom, Bishop McConnell offers this as the one essential: 
“The doctrinal statements to which those coming into the member- 
ship of the Methodist Church now agree are two: (1) ‘Do you con- 
fess Jesus Christ as your Savior and Lord and pledge your 
allegiance to His kingdom?’ (2) ‘Do you receive and profess the 
Christian faith as contained in the New Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ?’ If we are to consider a statement of belief in its 
bearing on the problem of the union of Methodism with other 
denominations, I do not think that the Methodist Church is likely 
to ask less than this—though the second question might con- 
ceivably be omitted. On the other hand, it is doubtful if the 
Church would ask more than this or if it would be willing to limit 
the right of the candidate to interpret the questions in his own way. 
The questions do imply and sum up the essentials of belief in the 
new united Church.” (P.357.) Do we now know which are the 
essentials on which the new united Church (“the union of an 
entire Protestantism,” p. 355) agrees? Read the two questions once 
more, or rather the one which constitutes the irreducible min- 
imum — can anything be more hazy and indefinite? We have a 
pretty good definition of what constitutes the unionistic essentials 
in Concorpia THEOLOGICAL MontnLiy, VI, p.620: “That has always 
been the unionistic formula: Agree on some essentials (these 
essentials being the things on which you agree) and treat all other 
matters as minor differences.” Those things are the essentials 
on which you happen to agree — that ought to suit the unionists. 
It is, in fact, what they are proposing. It is good strategy. It can 
unite the most discordant elements. 

When the unionists are discussing the question how much must 
go into the list of essentials, how much into the list of non- 
essentials, we do not join the discussion. The discussion of the 
nature of essentials and non-essentials, fundamentals and non- 
fundamentals, is very useful and necessary in other respects, but 
it is largely out of place when the question concerns church union. 
We will tell them when they hand in their two lists, constructed 
with much labor and circumspection, that their labor is lost. Our 
principle is: No liberty in any Scripture-doctrine! They may shout 
and insist: “In non-fundamentals liberty” — we do not listen to 
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them. We listen to the Lord, who is saying: “Teach them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you,” Matt. 28: 20. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman — and in fact every unionist —sends over 
this proposal: “I plead for union upon an irreducible minimum and 
propose certain neutral zones for difference of opinion in theological 
thought.” Our strategist Luther replies: “They plead with us 
not to destroy Christian unity, love, and peace on account of these 
matters, for they are but minor differences. ... They say it is 
a very small matter.... I say: Cursed be such charity and unity, 
for such a union does not only split Christendom most miserably, 
but, in the very spirit of Satan, makes sport of Christendom in her 
misery.” (XX, p.772f.) We cannot recognize “neutral zones” in 
the doctrine. Dr. Pieper tells Dr. Cadman and the other unionists: 
“Christians should never agree to disagree on any article of faith, 
but endeavor to bring about an agreement on all doctrines revealed 
in Holy Scripture. Nothing but the revealed truth, and the whole 
revealed truth, — that is the platform which God has made for the 
Christian and which every Christian is commanded to stand upon. 
An agreement on a more or less comprehensive collection of so- 
called ‘fundamental articles,’ selected by man, leaving a portion of 
the divinely revealed truth to the discretion of the dissenting 
parties, is a position wholly unbecoming to Christians, for, not to 
deny, but to confess the Word of Christ, is their duty in this world.” 


(Distinctive Doctrines, p. 138.) We want no neutral zones and no 
truce: “Nothing taught in the Bible may be treated as an ‘open 
question.’ Persistent denial of any doctrine stands in the way of 
church-fellowship.” (Concordia Cyclopedia, p.510.) That is our 
“irreducible minimum.” 


Are there men who would take such an uncompromising posi- 
tion? men so different from the rest? Well, “Lutherans are dif- 
ferent.” And when the union army reaches the Lutheran Line, it 
must stop. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz wrote an article for Christendom, 
IV, No. 4 (autumn 1939) with the title: “Lutherans are Different in 
America.” We should like to quote one paragraph from it. It 
belongs to the subject “The Unionistic Campaign.” It tells the 
unionists what to expect when they reach the Lutheran Line. “This 
has produced a religious self-assertion among the Lutherans of 
America which, at least until recently, was unknown among their 
brethren in Europe. The Lutherans of America are uncompromis- 
ing in doctrine. Prone always to accept the authority of the State 
in its sphere and disposed always to conform, however slowly, to 
the prevailing social ethics of contemporary society, they never- 
theless assert their distinctiveness in matters of faith, and they 
steadfastly protest against modifying their doctrinal scheme in the 
interest of uniformity or unity. They decline to be an accommoda- 
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tion group. Lutheranism in Europe lost its protestant character 
when it identified itself with the State; Lutheranism in America 
through a series of causes recovered its protestant character and 
expresses it in cultural and theological conservatism. Through 
much of their history in this country Lutherans have been a ‘con- 
flict society,’ intent upon maintaining their doctrinal distinction 
from other groups, no matter how much they may resemble those 
other groups in piety and policy. So the ‘spirit of isolated national 
ecclesiasticism,’ which Troeltsch ascribes to Lutheranism in Europe, 
has its counterpart in the cultural conservatism of the Lutherans in 
America.” (P.547.) What we particularly like about this presen- 
tation is that Dr. Wentz does not add anything to it — not one word 
of censure or disapproval. — Yes, Luther was different. He stood 
like a stone wall. “Know that our friendly talk in Marburg has 
come to an end. We agreed on most points. Only in one point we 
did not agree: the other party insists on retaining mere bread in 
the Lord’s Supper and having Him present only spiritually. To- 
day the Landgrave is working on getting us together, or, if we do 
not agree, we should still consider one another brethren and mem- 
bers of Christ. On this the Landgrave is working with might and 
main. Aber wir wollen des Bruederns und Gliederns nicht; friedlich 
und Guts wollen wir wohl.” (XXIa, p. 1366.) The Lutheran posi- 
tion is: In essentials unity, in non-essentials unity! Luther repeats 
it: “Some foolish spirits advocate this position: Even though some- 
body should hold an error in a minor matter, as long as there is 
unity in other things, one might yield a little and be tolerant and 
practice brotherly and Christian fellowship and communion. No, 
my dear man, do not talk to me about peace and fellowship which 
makes us lose God’s Word. ... Here our rule must be not to 
yield or concede in order to do either you or other people a favor.” 
(TX, 831.) That is the Lutheran Line. Let the unionists dash their 
heads against it! Ta. ENGELDER 
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GEntwiirfe iiber die von der Synodalfonferen; angenommene 
Cpiftelreihe 


Zweiter Sountag nad) Oftern 
Hebr. 4, 1—13 
Der Name diefes Sonntags ijt aus dem Yntroitus genommen, 
Pf. 33,5b.6a. Gerade in diefer dfterliden Beit preijen wir die Giite 
de8 HErrn, follen uns aber auch durch die Groge diefer Giite bemegen 
laffen, fie ja nicht gu berfdergen. Das gilt auch von dem Eriweis der 
Giite unfers Gottes, bon dem unfer Text handelt, von der durd den 
Auferftandenen uns Zzugefiderten ewigen Rube der Heiligen im Licht. 


wkaffet uns Gleié tun, ecingufommen gu diefer Rube!“ 
Denn 

1. Gott felber Bat fie uns bereitet 

2. €8 ift eine gar herrlidhe Rube 

3. Gott fdenft fie uns durd fein Wort 


1 


B.9. Gott hatte feinem Volf Ssrael eine Rube verheigken, eine 
Errettung aus dem Dienjthaufe Ugyptens, Sicherheit und Jtube im Ge- 
fobten Lande. Das follte Whbild und Vorfdmac der Rube fein, die der 
berheigene Weibesfame ihnen eriverben twitrde. Wber die allermeiften 
aus Wghpten Erloften find meder in die irdifce noch in die etwige Itube 
eingegangen, Hebr. 3, 8—19. 

Gelbft der Unglaube hat die Verheipung Gottes nicht aufgehoben. 
Xofua hat das glaubige YSrael in das Land der Verheifung gefiibrt. 
Wher auch Yofua hat damit fein Volk nicht gur rechten Rube gebradt. 
Denn lange Zeit nachher hat Gott abermal durch David von einer nod 
gufiinftigen Mtube geredet, obgleich YSrael langft im Lande Kanaan 
twohnte. Darum ijt noch eine Rube vorhanden, die wir ja nicht ver- 
faumen follen. 

€8 bejteht Gefahr, diefe Rube gu verfaumen, da fie nur dem Volfe 
Gottes bereitet ijt, V.9. Wie einft die Bsracliten in der Wiifte nieder- 
gefelagen twurden, weil fie nidjt glaubten, twas fie gehirt batten, fo 
werden auch jebt nur diejenigen in die Rube eingehen, die da glauben, 
%.2.3. Siiten wir uns, in dasfelbe Erempel de3 Unglaubens gu fallen! 
Soll Gott dir die Rube umfonjt bereitet haben? Goll dein gange3 Leben 
weiter nidjts fein al8 ein abfdjrecendes Beifpiel des Unglauben3, des 
Ubfalls? Das mige Gott in Gnaden verbiiten! 


2 
Schon irdifde Rube ift es wert, dak man fich ernjtlid) um fie be- 
miht. Wie fehnt man fic dod) nad Frieden! Wieviel mehr follten 
wit dann die Mahnung B.1 und 11 befolgen! Denn eine herrliche 
19 
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Rube ijt es, die Gott fiir uns bereitet hat, BV. 11. Als Gott fein Sdip- 
fung3werf vollendet hatte, rubte er bon allen feinen Werken, die er ge- 
macht hatte, 1 Mof.2,2. Das war feineswegs ein Cintreten in ein 
miipiges, befdaulices Dafein. Bm Gegenteil, e3 gilt Yoh.5,17. Sein 
Wirken hat nun eine andere Weije angenommen. Won dem fiebten Tage 
an erhalt und regiert er die Dinge, die er erfdaffen bat. Auch in der 
Ewigfeit wird er weiter mirfen. Den Rauch der Qual der Gottlofen 
wird er aufftiegen laffen immer und etwiglid, den neuen Himmel und die 
Erde, in der Gerechtigteit wohnt, wird er erhalten und mit den Seinen 
in etwiger Oerrlicfeit leben. Yn diecfe Rube werden tir eingebhen, wie 
fie Der Schreiber ja auch eine Sabbatsrube nennt. Wm Sabbat gilt, was 
Luther fo fchin fagt: ,Du folljt von dein’m Tun lafjen ab, Daf Gott fein 
Werk in dir hab’.” (Lied 180, 4.) Dort oben werden twir endlich von 
allem eigenen Werk auf ewig ablajjen. Was wir hier tun aus eigener 

Kraft, ijt weiter nidts als Siinde und Unredht. C3 befdwert das Ge- 
wijjen, bereitet un3 und andern Hergeleid, ruft in Beit und Ciwigfeit 
Gottes Born und Strafe herab. Won diefem eigenen Werk werden wir 
dort ruben, ablaffen. Dann wird Gott gang und gar fein Werk in uns 
haben. Wabhrend wir auf Erden flagen muften: Rim. 7, 15—25, 
werden tir dort unjerm Gott dienen, wird Gott in uns fein Werk haben 
fonnen, ungeftirt dDurd) Teufel und Welt, ungehindert durch unjer 
eigenes Fleifcdh, ungetriibt Durch die geringfte fiindlide Begierde, in 
pollfommener Geredchtigfeit und Herrlicdfeit, Offenb.7,14.15. Dann 


werden tir auch Mube haben bon allen Folgen der GSiinde, Offend. 7, 
16.17; dann wird in Crfiillung gehen Sef. 35,10; Pf.17,15. © laft 
uns Fleif tun ufiv.! B. 11. 


3 


Yert, BV. 12.13. Das Wort Gottes, das Gefeb, geigt dir deine 
Giindhaftigfeit und wie notig Du Rube haft. Das Wort des Cvanz 
geliums befdreibt dir in fiigen Worten die Mube, die dir Gott bereitet 
hat. Lak dich betwegen, in diefe Rube eingugehen. Das Wort bietet 
Dir Diefe Rube frei, umfonft, aus Gnaden an. Nimm hin das Gefdent, 
folange eS dir angeboten wird. ,Heutel” Dies Wort ijt lebendig. 
Was cS dir zeigt, ijt fein blokes Schattenbild, das im nadjten Augen- 
blicf gerrinnt, fein Traum, der beim Eriwaden fich in nichts auflift. 
Das Wort ijt lebendig, hat Leben, Wahrheit in fich. Was e8 fagt, ijt 
Tatjache, Wirklichfeit. Greife gu, ehe eS gu fpat ijt! — Dies Wort ift 
fraftig. €3 wirft in dir den Glauben, der allein dich in den Befib diefer 
Rube bringt, Yoh. 17, 8.20; Rim. 10, 8—17; e3 heiligt did im 
Glauben, Yoh. 17,17; e3 erhalt did im Glauben bis ans Ende, Fob. 
17,11; Apoft.20,32. Colltejt du da nicht gugreifen, jebt, da diefed 
lebendige, fraftige Wort erfdallt? — Dies Wort ift jharfer denn fein 
atveifdneidig Schwert. C8 priift gang genau, ob dein Glaube echt oder 
heuchlerifd ijt, ein Glaube, der durchs Wort gewirkt worden oder der nur 
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ein felbftgemadtes Fiirtwahrhalten ijt. — Dies Wort erregt in allen 
Gergen, die e8 nidt annehmen wollen, Unruhe, Unfrieden, bifes Ge- 
wiffen, Unflagen in Zeit und Ewigkeit. Dies Wort wird dic ridten an 
jenem Tage, Yoh. 12,47. — Diefem Wort fannft du nicht entfliehen, 
%.13. Umos 9,2.3; Offenb.6,15 ff. Heute Hire, Heute glaube! 
Dann wird dies Wort aud an dir feine lebenbringende Kraft eriveifen. 
Dann wirft du an jenem Tage aus dem Munde deine3 GHeilandes das 
wundervolle Wort horen: Matth. 25, 34. Th. Latfag 


Dritter Sonntag nad Oftern 
1 Joh. 2, 3—11 


Wenn jemand Wertfaden befikt, Goldjcdmud, Cdeliteine, Wert- 
papiere uftw., fo ijt e3 im daran gelegen, beftimmt gu twifjen, dak diefe 
Gaden echt find. Cs mare fiir ihn eine bittere Enttaufdung, wenn cr 
erfabren mitgte, daf fie unecht und wertlos find. Darum priift er wohl 
biefe Wertfaden und unterfucht fie genau, um gu erfahren, ob fie edjt 
find. Unfer Chriftentum ift unfer gropter Shab. Gollten wir nidjt 
Gewifheit dariiber erlangen wollen, ob unfer Chriftentum echt ijt? Wie 
{dreclid) ware das, wenn eS fich herausftellte, dak wir nur ein Sdein- 
Grijtentum batten! Wir wollen die Gelegenheit benugen, die unfer Text 
uns bietet, unfer Chriftentum gu priifen. Wir ertwagen: 


Drei Kenngzeicden de3 wahren Chriftentums: 


1. DafR wir Gott und den Geiland erfennen 
2. Da wir in Chrifto bleiben 
3. Dak mirim Liste wandeln 


1 


Bn den erften Verjen des Rapitels redet der Apoftel von dem Hei- 
land und fagt dann B.3, ,dak wir ihn fennen”. Chriften fennen den 
$eiland, und durch ihn fennen fie Gott, Yoh.1,18; 14,9. Die Erfennt- 
nis GotteS und de GHeilandes ijt ein Stiick des Chrijtentums. Und 
diefe Erfenntnis befiken wir doch; in der drijtliden Schule, im Ron- 
firmandenunterricht, durch unfer Bibellefen und unfern Rirchenbefud 
haben wir diefe Erfenninis gewonnen. — Obne Erfenntni3 Gotte3 und 
deS Heilandes ift Chrijtentum unmidglich. Wie follen fie glauben, bon 
dem fie nichts gehirt haben, nichts wijjen? 

Uber auch nicht jeder, der die Gugere Erfenntnis der Heilswahr- 
heiten at, ift darum fdon ein Chrift. Unfer Fert enthalt eine Warnung. 
Wir miiffen uns auf unfere Erfenntnis hin priifen, V.3.4. C8 gibt 
eine Gotteserfenntnis, die nur den Sdein hat und die gang twertlos ift. 
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Die wahre Erfenntnis treibt gum Halten der Gebote. Wenn jemand 
erfennt, dak er durch Chrijti Blut erloft ift, fo will er nicht mehr fiindi- 
gen, uf. 1,74.75. Weil der Chrift erfennt, dak Gott allmadtig ijt, 
fo fiirdhtet er fic) bor Gottes Born und Strafe, 1 Mof. 17,1; weil er 
erfennt, dag Gott allwifjend ijt, fo biitet er fich bor Gitnden, 1 Petr. 
3,12; Siob 34,21. 22; weil er erfennt, dak Gott heilig ift, fo fucht er 
aud) Heilig gu leben, 1 Petr. 1,16. Go treibt redhte Erfennini3 zum 
Halten der Gebote. Wenn das nicht gefchieht, fo ijt die Crfenntnis nur 
eine Ropferfenntnis. Cs gefdieht, dak einer ermahnt wird, gur Rirde 
gu fomumen oder eine Giinde gu meiden, und er fpricht: ,Wch, das habe 
id fchon alles in der Schule gelernt. ch mweih fdon, was ich gu tun 
habe.” Aber er handelt nicht danad. Won dem Heikt c3: BV. 4. Mit 
einer folden Crfenntnis wollen tir uns nicht gufrieden geben. Darum 
follen wir unfere Crfenntni3 priifen. Treibt unfere Erfenntnis Gottes 
und dc3 Heilande3 un8 zum Halten der Gebote, fo ijt fie ein RKenn- 
geidjen wwahren Chrijtentums. 


2 

Weiter fagt der Apoftel, dak Chrijten ,in ihm” find und bleiben, 
B.5.6. Das ijt aud ein Stiid des wahren Chriftentums, dak wir in 
XEfu find und bleiben. Davon redet die Schrift oft: Yoh. 6,56; 15, 4.7; 
1 Soh. 4,18. Aber twas Heigt in BEfu fein und bleiben?  NRidhts 
anderes al8 an YCfum glauben, 1 Yoh. 4,15. Wer fic im Glauben gu 
SEfu als dem Sohn Gottes und feinem Heiland befennt, der ijt in Gott. 
Xn Gott fein, in SCfu fein, glauben, das ift eins und dasfelbe. 

Nun fteht es doch bet uns allen, twie id) hoffe, fo, dak wir an Gott 
und unfern Heiland bon Herzen glauben. Wir befennen diefen Glauben 
aud) oft. Miemand darf mit Recht das Gegenteil behaupten. Weil 
nun eben diefer Glaube, diefes Bleiben in Chrijto, un3 gu Chrijten 
madjt, fo fteht e3 doch recht mit uns. Wber nun die Warnung: B. 5. 6. 
Sit jemand wirklich glaubig, fo tradtet er Danach, fo gu twandeln, wie 
SEfus getwandelt hat. Er war ohne Falfch, ja als der Heilige Gottes 
ohne Giinde, 1 Petr. 2,22. 23; Yoh. 8,46. Ex tat Gottes Willen gern, 
Hebr. 10,7; das war feine Speije, den Willen feines Vaters gu tun, 
Soh. 4,34. Wenn wir nun an FEjum glauben, fo miiffen wir auch in 
feinen Fuptapfen wandeln, feinem Vorbild nadfolgen. Go miiffen wir 
un8 priifen, ob wir wirflid in ifm” find, an JCjum glauben. Findct 
feine Nachfolge Chrijti ftatt, fo ijt auc fein Glaube vorhanden. Wohl 
miiffen tir befennen, dDaB unfer alter Adam uns vielfad an der Nuach- 
folge Chrifti hindert, Jism. 7,18. Wber wenn wir ftraucjeln und fallen, 
fo follen wir Sue tun (Lied 179, 4) und den Heiligen Geijt um Gnade 
bitten, un ftets aufs neue gu ftarfen, immer beffere Nadhfolger Chrifti 
gu twerden. Wenn e3 fo bet und fteht, hann find wir wirklich ,in ihm”, 
und dann fteht e8 recht mit unferm Chriftentum. 
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3 

Endlich fagt der Apoftel, dak Chriften ,im Lichte” find und bleiben, 
%. 9.10. Wuch dies gehirt gum wabhren Chriftentum. Aber twas heift 
,im Lichte” fein? MNéichts anderes alB befehrt fein. Von Natur find 
alle Menfdjen in der Finfternis de3 Unglaubens, Eph. 5,8; Kol. 1, 13. 
Aber Gott hat einen hellen Schein in unfere Herzen gegeben, 2 Kor. 4, 6; 
er hat un durch das Wort feiner Gnade erleuchtet und befehrt. Das gilt 
bod) auch bon uns; tir find befehrt, find alfo im Licht. Gottes Wort hat 
unfer Serg erleuchtet. Darum muf e3 doch mit unferm Chriftentum 
recht ftehen. — Wher auch hier miiffen wir uns ernftlich priifen. Sind 
wir wirklich im Licht? Sind wir wirklid befehrt? Wn der Bruderliebe 
ertveift eS ji, B.10. Wenn ein Menfch bekehrt ijt, fo ijt er hilfsbereit, 
vergibt gerne, dient dem Nachften, nimmt Anteil am gemeinjamen 
Hilfswerk der Kirche ujww. Wo diefe Sruderliebe feblt, da ijt feine wahre 
Pefehrung, V.9.11. Wenn fics aber bei uns wahre Bruderliebe zeigt, 
Liebe, die aus dem Glauben flieBt, Liebe gum Bruder aus Danfbarfeit 
gegen Gott, der un3 in Chrifto fo herglich geliebt hat, dann ift e3 offen- 
bar, dak wir wirklich befehrt, dak wir im Licht find. Dann jteht e3 
recht mit unferm Chriftentum. 

Co wollen wir un nach Gottes Wort priifen, ob wir im iwahren 
Chriftentum ftehen. Beftehen wir die Priifung, fo find wir der Seligkeit 
fider. Lied 244, 8. 10. %. Niedner 


Bierter Sonntag nad) Oftern 
Eph. 2, 19—22 
Cin dreifaches Bild der Kirche wird un3 Hier geboten. Die Kirche 
ijt Gottes Reich, tworin die Chrijten nidt Frembdlinge, jondern Biirger 
mit den Geiligen find. Die Kirde ift Gotte3 Familie, worin die Chrijten 
nit Gafte, fondern Kinder find (adoptiert um Chrifti willen mit 
vollem WAnteil an allen Vorredten: CErben, Gottes Erben, Miterben 
Chrifti). Die Kirde ijt ein Herrlidjes Gebaude, worin die Chriften 
lebendige Steine find. Heute wollen mir diefes Bild naher betrachten. 


Die dhriftlihe Kirdhe ift ein Wunderban 
1. Gie bat einen wunderbaren Saumeifter 
2. Gie wird aus wunderbarem Material erbaut 
3. Gie dient einem wunderbaren Zwed 


1 
Wie jedes Gebaude einen Architeften und Vaumeifter hat, fo aud 
der Bau der Kirde. Me grokartiger und aivedentfpredjender das Ge- 
baude fein foll, defto fabiger miiffen Architeft und Baumeifter fein. 
WS her Tempel gu Yerufalem gebaut werden follte, gab Gott felbjt 
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David den Plan, 1 Chron. 28,19, und beftimmte Galomo zum Bau- 
meifter und fdjenfte ifm befondere Weisheit gu diefem Wert. 

BY. 22. ,Bu einer VSehaujung Gottes im Geift” (im Geift, dur gd 
den Geijt; englifdje Bibel: “through the Spirit”). Der Architeft und 
Baumeijter der chriftlicjen Kirde ijt Gott felbft. Schon in der Ciwigfeit 
hat Gott feinen Plan entworfen, Eph. 1,3—14; 2 Vim. 1, 9.10; 
1 Petr.2,4—9 u.a. Ym Alten Bunde hat Gott durchs Wort (durd 
Das bom GHeiligen Geift ecingegebene Wort) und durch Vorbilder dem 
Volf diefen Plan geoffenbart. Der Tempel felbjt mit feinen Opfern, 
mit der Bundeslade und mit dem Gnadenftubl diente als BVorbilbd. 
Sn der Fiille der Beit, Gal. 4, 4.5, fing Gott mit der Wusfiihrung des 
Planes an. Man merfe, wie oft gur Beit der Geburt Chrijti auf das 
Wirken de$ Heiligen Geiftes hingetviefen wird, Luf.1,41.67; 2, 27. 
Chriftus wurde mit dem Heiligen Geift gefalbt, Matth. 3,16. Er wurde 
pom Geift in die Wiifte gefiihrt, Matth. 4,1. Cr hat viel vom Wirken 
deS Heiligen Geijtes geredet und die Widhtigfeit diefe3 Wirkens betont, 
0h. 16. Am Pfingftfeft murde der verheifene Heilige Geift iiber die 
Siinger ausgegojjen. Ourch das fraftige Wirken des Geiligen Geijtes 
im Wort und Saframent werden Giinder gum Glauben gebradt und 
Glaubige im Glauben erhalten, 1 Ror. 12,3. (Luthers Auslegung des 
dritten Wrtifels.) 

Fiirwahr, das mup ein twunderbares Gebaude fein, das einen 
folcdjen Urchiteften und Baumeifter hat. 


2 


BV. 20. Wie widhtig ift bei einem Gebaude das Fundament! Wie 
genau mu darauf geadjtet werden! (Beifpiele: Die groken Gebaude 
in unfern Stadten, die gropartigen Briicen in Gan Francisco und bei 
New Orleans uf.) Das Fundament der Kirche ijt ,erbauet auf den 
Grund der Apoftel und Propheten, da BEfus Chriftus der Eedftein ijt’. 
Apoftel und Propheten dienen als Grund ,,nidGt nach ihrer perfonliden 
Art und BefHaffenheit, fondern nach ihrer amtlichen Tatigfeit”. (Stod- 
hardt, Epheferbrief, S. 151.152.) Apoftel und Propheten haben un 
dDurd Cingebung de3 Heiligen Geijtes die Sehrift gegeben. Gottes 
Wort ijt das Fundament der KRirdhe. (C3 ijt widtig und notig, dab 
man Ddiefe3 in unferer Zeit betont.) — Nun wird hingugefiigt: ,,da 
VEfus Chrijtus der Edftein ijt”. Heutgutage gilt der Cefftein oft nur 
al Bierde. Hier aber liegt der Ecfftein nidt neben, fondern in 
dem Grundftein. Cr gieht fidh durch das ganze Fundament hindurd. 
Apoftel und Propheten haben von Chrifto gezeugt, Yoh. 5,39. Chriftus 
wird aud der Grund genannt, 1 Kor. 3,11. — Das muf fiirwahr ein 
Wunderbau fein, der auf einem foldjen Fundamente rubt. 

Auf weldhem auch ihr mit erbauet werdet”, BV. 22. Die Chriften 
find alfo da3 Baumaterial, die Iebendigen Steine, 1 Petr.2,4. 8 ift 
natiirlidh ein Wunderiwerf der Gnade Gottes, dak fie da8 getvorden find. 
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Ron Natur Liegen auch fie in den Steingruben diefer bofen Welt als 
haglide und unbraudjbare Steine. Gie find mit Giinden befledt und 
befdmust, ja gang bon der Siinde durdfeudt. Deshalb mufte Chrijtus 
jein beilige3, teures Blut vergiefen. Mur fo fonnten Giinder rein und 
wei} getwafden werden. Nun mu der GHeilige Geift fold fiindige 
Menfden, fold) unbraudjbare Steine, guredhtmeifeln, polieren, gube- 
reiten, dDaR fie gu brauchbarem Material, gu lebendigen Steinen her- 
gerichtet werden. Golde ,,geheiligte” Steine fiigt er dann ein in den 
Bau feiner Kirde (,,ineinandergefiigt”). Da gibt e3 vollfommene 
Sarmonie, trogdem die lebendigen Steine aus Yuden und Heiden, aus 
allen Gpracen und Zungen und Volfern, gefammelt werden. 

B.21. Der Tempel wacdhft mit jedem lebendigen Stein, der ihm 
eingefiigt wird. Cr wadhft beftandig bid an den Siingften Tag. 

Welsh ein tounderbarer Vau, der aus foldem twunderbaren Maz 
terial erridtet wird! 

3 

Qu einem heiligen Tempel in dem HErrn”, V.21. Gott wobhnt 
in der Kirche. Gie ijt fo recht fein Tempel, 1 Kor.3,11; 6,19. Der 
Upoftel betont aud, daB der Tempel Gottes heilig ijt, 1 Ror. 3,17. 
Das gilt {chon hier auf Crden von der Kirche. Weld ein tounderbarer 
Qiwek: die Kirche ein Tempel des dreieinigen Gottes! 

Qu einer Sehaufung Gottes im Geift”, V.22. Gon hier in 
der Zeit, aber im bolljten und pradtigften Ginne in der Cwigfeit. 
Wenn der lebte Stein eingefiigt ijt, hat diefe Welt ihrem Biwecke vollig 
gedient. Dann wird fie wie ein Geriijt abgeriffen werden, und zum 
Erftaunen aller wird dann der Pradhtbau der KRirdje vollendet daftehen. 
Wer hier iiber die Kirche in ihrer unanfehnlichen Gejtalt gefpottet hat, 
mug dann berftummen. Gott wird die RKirde offenbaren al3 den 
Wunderbau, den er fich erridtet hat. Yn alle Cwigfeit wird fie ihm 
alg ,®Behaufung” dienen. Cr wird in ihr wohnen. Er wird fie mit 
feinem Glang und mit feiner Herrlidfeit durdleudten. 

Welsh ein Wunderbau, der einem folcjen Biwecfe dient! 

Auf weldhem auch ihr mit erbauet werdet“, BV. 22. Gebe Gott, 
dah wir Lebendige Gteine in diefem fHeiligen Tempel fein und bleiben 
mogen! S$. BW. SBehnten 


infter Sonntag nad) Oftern 
1 Jo. 3, 19—24 
Wenn tir an iibel und Gefahren denfen, die das Glaubensleben 
der Chrijten bedrohen, fo haben wir oft Selbftvertrauen und Gelbjt- 
gerechtigteit im Ginn. Die Schrift toarnt dDarum bor diefen Schinadjen 
und Giinden, Rim. 11, 20; 1 Kor. 10, 12, und filhrt uns die marnenden 
Crempel eines Petrus und anderer bor die Augen, um uns bor Sicher- 
beit gu betwahren. — Andererfeits ijt e3 aber auch wabr, dak Sdhiwadj- 
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Beit, Kleinglaube, Vergagtheit mit gu den groften Feinden de3 Chrijten 
gu recjnen find. €3 ijt wohl mar, dak der Chrijt fich feinen Glauben3: 
ftand nicht gu allen Zeiten auf derfelben Hibe Halten fann, daR das 
fiindlide Fleifeh und Blut einerfeits und die Anfedtungen und Ber- 
fudungen andererfeit3 ifm den Glauben gu rauben drohen. Unfer Fert 
ijt iiberaus trojtreich, denn er bietet uns 


Gottes Zufiderung gegeniiber der Chriften Sdhwadheit und Opnmadt 


1. Borin diefe Bufiderung befteht 

2. Weldhe Buberjidt fie uns gibt 

3. Wie fie uns befabhigt, den Willen Gottes gu 
tun und darin gu bleiben 


1 


Gerade vor unferm Text die ernftlide Warnung: ,Laffet uns 
nidt lieben . . ., fondern mit der Tat und mit der Wahrheit.” Das 
geiftlide Leben der Chrijten darf fein Scheinleben, ihre Liebe feine 
heuchlerifde fein. 

Da midte nun mandjer, der die Mahnung behergzigen will, er- 
fdroden denfen: Wie fann ich dann meines Glaubensftande3 gewif 
_ fein? Uber da gibt unfer Tert eine herrlide Bufiderung: BW. 19. 20. 

Die innere Unflage ijt allerdings oft dba. Unfer HSerg verdammt 
uns; e3 flagt uns an und iiberfiihrt un8, dak wir in fo mander Hin- 
ficht de3 Ruhmes mangeln, den wir vor Gott haben follten (untwiffent- 
liche Gitnden, Unterlafjungsjiinden ufiv.). 3 geht uns wie dem hei- 
ligen Upojtel, Rim. 7,14 ff. Wir feblen alle mannigfad, gerade auc 
in der Wusiibung der rechten chriftliden Liebe. 

Wber diefer Latfache gegeniiber follen wir fejthalten an der Bu- 
fiderung unfers Tertes, dDaR Gott und feine Gnade viel groper find, 
alg wir in unferm Rleinmut zu glauben twagen, und dafR Gott iiber 
unfjern tagliden Sdhwadhbeitsfiinden den doch noc) vorhandenen Glau- 
ben famt der damit berbundenen Liebe nicht vergift, uns alfo nit 
veriwirft. Diefe Tatjade foll uns deffen vergetviffern, dak wir dennod 
Rinder der Wahrheit, des Ebangeliums, find und mir darum unfjer 
Herz jtillen und berubigen fonnen. Bgl. Mim. 7, 22. 25. 


2 


Diefe wunderbare Buficderung gibt uns aber auch eine herrlicje 
Zuberfidt, B. 21. 22. 

Wenn wir namlid der Yujiderung Gottes in feinem Wort glauben, 
fo fonnen wir die Schwwadheit und den Rleinglauben unfer3 Herzen 
iibertwinden. Wenn wir uns dann ohne falfdjes Selbftvertrauen der 
Gnade Gottes getrojten, werden wir mit Freudigfeit und BVertrauen 
ihm gegeniiber erfiillt, wie beideS in dem Lied Yeh bin bet Gott in 
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Gnaden” gum Ausdrucd fommt. (Bgl. Luthers Auslegung des Texted, 
St. 2. Ausg. IX, 1467.) Eph. 3,12; Hebr. 4, 16. 

Sa nod mehr. Weil wir im Vertrauen auf Gottes Gnade und 
Kraft feine Gebote halten (wenn aud nod in grofer Sdhwadhheit), 
fo finnen wir auch die rete Zuberfidht gum Gebet getvinnen. 
Vagl. Mar. 11, 24; Luk. 18, 1 ff. und die vielen Begugnahmen auf 
pas Gebet in den Abfdiedsreden YEfu. 


3 

Wenn wir uns auf die Verbeigung verlaffen, die uns in unferm 
ert gegeben wird, fo wird diefe un3 auch befabhigen, den Willen Gottes 
gu tun und in ihm und feiner Gnade gu bleiben, B. 23. 24. 

Der Wille Gottes an diefer Stelle ift nicht das Moralgejeb, wie 
denn der Bufammenbhang alle Werfereit ausjdhaltet. Das neuteftament- 
lide Gebot (évtoAH) Gottes ijt Ausfluk feines guten und gnadigen 
Willens, Joh. 6,39.40. E83 hat alfo gum Xnbhalt den Glauben an die 
Heilsbedeutung YEfu fiir die Menfdjen, fonderlid fiir den eingelnen 
Chrijten. Frucht diefes Glaubens ijt die Liebe, die das Kenngeicen 
der Singer SEfu ift, Yoh. 13,35; 15,12; Eph. 5, 2. 

Wenn wir fo in der Gnade und in der Erfenntnis Gottes und 
unfer3 Seilande3 wacdhjen, dann werden twir mehr und mehr in unferm 
Chriftentum gefordert. Dann wird das Verhaltnis gwifden ihm und 
un3 immer inniger und getviffer, Yoh. 14,23; 15,1ff. Und diefe 
felige Gemeinfdaft mit ihm wird je Langer, defto mehr dadurdh ge- 
fordert, dab der Geijt, der de Heilandes Gabe ift, unjerer Schivachheit 
gu Silfe fommt und un immer enger mit ifm verbindet. Bgl. 1 Fob. 
4,18; Stim. 8, 9. 8. © KRrepmann 
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Propositions on the Modern Theory of Open Questions 


These propositions drawn up by Professor Walther for the Pastoral 
Conference in New Bremen we herewith submit, since they may serve 
other conferences also as basis for a more extended discussion of this 
important question. B. [This note, evidently by Prof. Brauer, intro- 
duces the following propositions printed in Lehre und Wehre, Vol. 14 
(1868), p. 318 f.] 

1. It is undeniable that in religion or theology there are pertinent 
questions which, since they are not answered in the Word of God, 
may be called open questions in this sense, that agreement in answering 
them does not belong to the unity of faith and doctrine demanded in 
God’s Word nor to the conditions of ecclesiastical, fraternal, or intimate 
(kollegialisch) fellowship. 

2. Even if an individual member of the Church becomes guilty of 
an error which violates a clear word of God, such error does not at 
once deprive the respective person of ecclesiastical, fraternal, or inti- 
mate (kollegialisch) fellowship. 

3. Even if an error violating a teaching of the divine Word arises 
in a whole church-body, this does not by itself make this church-body 
a false Church, fellowship with which an orthodox Christian or the 
orthodox Church would have to renounce. 

4. A Christian may be so simple-minded that he cannot be con- 
vinced of the unscripturalness even of an error in a fundamental doctrine 
of the secondary type. It may be that he entertains this error and 
continues in it without being necessarily excluded by the orthodox 
Church. 

5. The Church Militant must indeed strive for absolute unity in 
faith and doctrine, but it never reaches a higher degree of this unity 
than a fundamental one. 

6. Even if in the writings of sainted acknowledged orthodox 
teachers we find errors with respect to non-fundamental or even 
secondary-fundamental articles of faith, these errors do not make these 
people false teachers and deprive them of the reputation of orthodoxy. 

7. No man has the liberty, and to no man may liberty be given, 
to believe or teach differently from what God has revealed in His holy 
Word, whether the matters in question pertain to primary or to secondary 
fundamental articles of faith, to fundamental or non-fundamental 
doctrines, to matters of faith or matters of life, to matters of history or 
other things that are subject to human investigation, to important or 
apparently unimportant things. 

8. Every deviation from the Word of God must be taken action 
against by the Church, whether such deviation be found with teachers or 
so-called laymen, whether with individuals or with whole church-bodies. 

9. Those who stubbornly (halsstarrig) depart from the Word of God 
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must be excluded from the Church regardless of what the point at 
issue may be. 

10. The fact that the Church Militant cannot achieve a higher degree 
of unity than a fundamental one does not prove that in the Church 
any error against the Word of God can have equal standing with the 
truth or demand tolerance. 

11. The view that the Christian dogmas are formed gradually and 
that hence teachings which have not as yet gone through this process 
of formation are open questions, opposes the doctrine that the Church of 
all times is one and that the Bible is the only and complete source 
of knowledge of the Christian religion and theology. 


12. The view that those teachings which have not been symbolically 
fixed must be placed among the open questions ignores the historical 
origin of the symbolical writings and likewise the fact that these 
writings do not intend to give us a complete system of doctrine. 
It ignores likewise the fact that these writings acknowledge every- 
thing that the Scriptures teach to be the object of the faith of the Church. 


13. The view that those teachings must be looked upon as open 
questions in which acknowledged orthodox teachers have erred contra- 
dicts likewise the canonical authority or dignity of Holy Scripture. 


14. The view that there are Christian doctrines contained in Holy 
Scripture which are not taught there in a clear, plain, and unambiguous 
way and that these doctrines must be looked upon as open questions, 
contradicts the principle of the clearness and hence likewise that of 
the purpose or the divine character of Holy Scripture, which comes 
to us as divine revelation. 


15. The modern theory that among the clear doctrines of God’s 
Word there are open questions is the most dangerous unionistic principle 
of our time, which necessarily leads to skepticism and finally to a purely 
naturalistic religion. Translated and submitted by A. 


“The Pastoral Prayer in War-Time” 


While our country is not at war at present and our hope is that 
with God’s help our Government will succeed in staying out of the 
conflict convulsing Europe, the question of the prayers a pastor, as the 
spokesman of his congregation, should offer in time of war presents 
itself quite naturally to us also. A writer in the Presbyterian submits 
an article on this topic. After emphasizing that nowhere is there greater 
need for cautious and balanced thinking than in the public prayers 
of a minister in time of war, he reminds us “that the pastoral prayer is 
not the occasion for propaganda, for peace, or for war.” He very 
properly says: “It is a gross misuse of this part of public worship when 
the minister sees in it only a good chance to air his own convictions 
as to the rightness or the wrongness of any political cause.” Everybody 
will have to admit that it would be reprehensible if the minister used 
the prayers in the church to express views which he perhaps would 
not have the courage to utter in a sermon or in conversation with his 
members. The writer in the Presbyterian says that in the pastoral 
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prayer in war-time “the minister calls his flock back to the quiet waters 
and the rich pasturage they had well-nigh forgotten, to certain fixed 
truths elementary in the very nature of God, such as justice, righteous- 
ness, and honor.” Alongside of “the assured certainties of the Word 
of God” the pastoral prayer in war-time, so the writer continues, should 
“display the uniqueness of our Christian faith.” He says correctly: “We 
are far away beyond other faiths in being commanded to pray for our 
enemies. Cannot this be set forth in a humble way, so that the world’s 
unbelievers may see, through well-chosen words of public prayer, the 
clear transcendency of our Christian faith?” "What he says as to the form 
of the prayer deserves consideration: “In no part of the public worship 
should our words be more even-tempered and devoid of the haste and 
impatience bred by worries. True, genuine sympathy should dominate 
every expression.” Again he says: “The pastoral prayer should be 
incisive but not abrupt; persuasive but not dogmatic; pointed but not 
embarrassing; spiritual but not sentimental.” It strikes us that the 
prayer for peace which is used quite commonly in our churches these 
days meets these requirements. A. 


The Bible and Evolution 


The New York Times recently carried an article by Sidney M. Shalett 
which gave publicity to the opinion of Dr. Franz Weidenreich that the 
reconstructed skull of the Java Man — Pithecanthropus erectus — proved 
that it was that of a man and not of an ape. “The old theory claiming 
that man evolved exclusively from one center, whence he spread over 
the Old World, each time having entered afresh into a new phase of 
evolution, does no longer tally with the paleontological facts,” Dr. Wei- 
denreich, a German exile, told anthropologists. The latest discoveries, 
he maintained, proved that 300,000 to 500,000 years ago both the Java 
Man and his cousin, Sinanthropus Pekinensis, or the Peking Man, 
existed. One lived in Java, and the other lived in North China. The 
Java Man and the Peking Man were contemporaries of the same type 
but of different temperaments, he asserted. Then he proceeded to make 
the same silly, trite statement of men of his type: “So there can be no 
more argument that man came from an anthropological Adam and Eve 
in an anthropological Garden of Eden. We now have proof of at least 
two centers of evolution, and I should say that there were at least 
two more centers somewhere in the world, places where the white men 
and the Negro evolved, which anthropology has yet to discover.” 

This last statement must be upsetting to the theistic evolutionists 
who have tried to reconcile the Bible and evolution. We see no reason 
why the Bible and evolution should be made to agree. The evolutionist 
must ever remain a hopeless apologist for his viewpoint. There is 
no science of origins. Evolution assumptions, which are sometimes 
improperly classified as “scientific facts,’ have no place in exact science. 
The Book of Genesis is a revelation of origins and, when carefully 
studied, is sufficient to satisfy both our faith and our curiosity. The 
tenth chapter of the book is regarded by all reliable ethnologists as the 
best authority on the distribution of the races. Geologists in increasing 
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numbers are accepting the sixth chapter. The first three chapters still 
remain the incontrovertible answer to those who are beguiled with the 
fixation concerning Pithecanthropus erectus. 

Men like Dr. Weidenreich will not give up their efforts to get rid 
of the first three chapters of Genesis. Without those three chapters 
much of the Bible becomes unintelligible, and Christian theology would 
be incomprehensible. Our Christian view of man is that he was created 
in the image and likeness of God. He fell from this high estate through 
sin. The redemption provided by God in Jesus Christ had its inception 
in the last part of the first three chapters of Genesis. The first announce- 
ment of salvation is Gen.3:15, which is known throughout Christendom 
as the protevangelium, the first promise of salvation. We can well 
understand why Satan would like to eliminate these chapters. They 
reveal how he got such a hold on human life, a hold which he has 
kept even to this very day. We must not be deceived by the foolish 
imaginations he leads men like Dr. Weidenreich to foist on a gullible 
public. — Watchman-Examiner. 


Kindling Faith 

Simple Christian living is a powerful evangelizing force. In Your 
Faith a former utter disbeliever, a Nazi and a member of Hitler’s Storm 
Troopers, has told of going to Switzerland to study so that he might 
more effectively propagate Hitlerism and of how he was changed there. 
For a time he lived by working on a farm and lived with the farmer’s 
family, and in this simple life his eyes were opened to the meaning 
and influence of Christianity. 

“They were a happy Christian family, with nine children, who lived 
high in the mountains with broad acres, which fed their eighty cows. 
In winter we rose long before daylight, the farmer first of all, and went 
to the barn to milk the cows. ... And then, before we went out to 
our work, the head of the house read from the Bible, and we all bowed 
our heads and repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 

“At first I was inclined to sit with a superior air of defiant aloofness 
while the rest bowed their heads and said, ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name.’ But no one paid any attention to me, 
and gradually I found myself drawn into the circle of their worship by 
the very strength and simplicity of their faith. For this was no formal 
muttering of words such as I had come to feel Christian worship was. 
Here was a living faith, part and parcel of their political and social 
convictions. Here, in this land where three races and languages mingled 
in peace, French, Italians, and Germans having mutual respect for 
each other, where a Protestant majority tolerated and respected a 
Catholic minority, democracy and Christianity were inseparable from 
each other.” — The Presbyterian. 
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Dr. Reu on Luther and the Scriptures. — In the February, 1940, issue 
of the Kirchliche Zeitschrift Dr. Reu concludes his important essay on 
the topic mentioned. All who love Lutheran doctrine will have to 
thank him for this splendid presentation of Luther’s position respecting 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and their inerrancy. The rather 
numerous passages in Luther’s writings where, critics have maintained, 
Luther voiced views incompatible with belief in the full inerrancy of 
the Bible are examined here, and the fallacies involved in the argu- 
mentation of the critics are uncovered. We shall quote a few sentences. 
“That Luther was not ready to admit errors even in the numerical 
statements of the Bible we see in his exposition of Gen.11:27, 28: ‘This 
passage is among the most obscure statements of the Old Testament, 
which has caused so many questions which a diligent reader will 
encounter here and there in the older and more recent writers.... There 
is added another fault, that vain spirits hold it very praiseworthy if they 
can pass unrestricted judgment concerning difficult and dark statements 
of Scripture and then can obstinately maintain their opinions. This is 
a disease of our nature against which an exegete of Holy Scripture 
should carefully guard himself.” (P. 86.) Having produced a number 
of pertinent quotations from Luther’s writings dealing with difficulties 
in the Holy Scriptures and showing, that, when correctly understood, 
Luther consistently taught and defended the infallibility of the Bible, 
Dr.Reu continues: “These examples must suffice. It is no discovery 
nor ‘evasion,’ when ‘inerrancy’ is ascribed only to the original text and 
not to the text we possess today. That was taken as a matter of course 
by Luther. And it is noteworthy that he not only discussed these 
problems with the small circle of scholars who sat with him around the 
table working on the revision of the translation, but that he mentions 
them in the glosses printed in his translation meant for the common 
people.” (P. 93.) 

“In this country the phrase has been coined: ‘Lutheran theology 
in its classic period knew nothing of a verbal inspiration.’ This, too, 
is only true if it refers exclusively to the dictation theory. If, however, 
it is to include the rejection of the inerrancy of the original documents, 
then it cannot be supported by Luther’s views, who certainly is the 
greatest exponent of the ‘classical’ period of Lutheran theology. Nor by 
Georg Major, who in his book De Origine et Autoritate Verbi Dei, which 
was reprinted at least four times between 1550 and 1559, made the first 
attempt to develop the dogmatic teaching concerning Holy Scripture. 
Nor by Flacius, Clavis Scripturae Sacrae, of 1567” (p. 96). There follow 
some valuable remarks on the position of Flacius with respect to the 
Scriptures. 

We are happy to state that the lectures of Dr. Reu will be published 
separately. Everybody should endeavor to procure a copy. In our 
opinion they have definitely proved that the contention of many modern 
scholars that Luther did not look upon the Scriptures as infallible is 
altogether wrong. A. 
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Excerpts from President Janzow’s Address on the Service of 
Dr. C. F. Graebner. — When during the second week of December, 1939, 
Concordia College, Unley, Australia, observed its annual graduation 
exercises, Dr.C.F.Graebner, the retiring principal of the school, was 
honored in a special way by his colleagues and friends. Excerpts from 
Dr. Janzow’s address, culled from the Australian Lutheran (Jan. 5, 1940), 
bear witness to the splendid work which Dr. Graebner has done for that 
flourishing school, which in future will be administered by Prof. H. 
Hamann as headmaster. Dr. Janzow said: “The task assigned to 
Dr. Graebner required extraordinary talents. Initial ‘spade work’ had to 
be done; Synod’s interest in Concordia had to be rekindled and greatly 
increased; additional students had to be recruited; a course of studies 
had to be mapped out; a variety of subjects had to be taught; Christian 
discipline had to be maintained; in short, the institution had to be 
organized most carefully and established on a firm foundation. Ever 
greater teaching ability and administrative talents became necessary 
as the institution had grown. But Dr.Graebner measured up to these 
ever-increasing demands on his strength and ability. In fact, our fine 
institution of today, the large array of pastors and teachers and others 
who received their training in higher education at our Concordia, as well 
as the members of the faculty and of the board controlling the institu- 
tion, bear eloquent testimony to the fact that our director was endowed 
with a special measure of the talents needed for the efficient and suc- 
cessful conduct of an institution such as ours. For thirty years I have 
been a member of the college board and have witnessed the confidence 
of its members in their director’s management; while appreciating highly 
his exceptional teaching ability, they felt safe in his conscientious leader- 
ship. And yet, all glory also for this belongs to God; for it is He who 
has equipped our director with these special talents required for his 
arduous work. The fruits of his labors have been manifold. Hundreds 
of boys and also girls have received a higher education under his 
direction, a host of graduates of Concordia are now in active church 
service as pastors and teachers, filling the gaps made by death or other 
causes, or are working in new fields, the opening of which has been 
made possible by the regular supply of workers trained at our college. 
All are capable workers, filled with zeal to extend the Kingdom, to 
spread the knowledge of salvation instilled into them by the faithful 
indoctrination received from our venerable director and his faithful 
coworkers. Unflinching fidelity to the Holy Scriptures and the Lutheran 
Confessions marks their activities, and that in surroundings where the 
spirit of indifferentism and Modernism aims to usurp the infallible 
authority of Holy Writ. This was the result of their faithful training. 
From the beginning of his labors in our college Dr.Graebner always 
stood four-square on the Bible and the Lutheran Confessions. Neither 
he nor his coworkers ever succumbed to the temptation of modernistic 
infidelity, which has ruined so many similar institutions of learning. 
_ Great and numerous indeed are the blessings which have come from 
our college while it was under the directorship of Dr.Graebner. Never- 
theless we must give all glory to God for all of them; for it has been 
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He who has blessed our director’s labors and has kept him steadfast in 
the profession of our most holy faith without wavering.” 

Dr. Graebner will continue his work as teacher at the college, 
especially in the theological seminary, where he is the leading instructor 
in Christian doctrine. May God’s abundant blessings rest upon his 
labors in the future as they have rested on him in the past! J.T.M. 

Missionaries to be Drafted for the Promotion of Peace. — In a recent 
issue of the Lutheran we read this disconcerting item: 

“A significant influence for peace is under way but completely dis- 
associated from national direction or control. The Foreign Mission 
Conference of North America, with headquarters in New York, is 
seeking to mobilize the Protestant forces of all nations for peace by 
uniting 10,000 missionaries, serving in seventy-three countries, in ‘an 
unselfish mission’ to make world peace ‘a primary purpose’ of their 
ministry. The Protestants represented in this conference are said to 
approximate 30,000,000, who are all definitely committed to the support 
of foreign missions. The Conference Executive Secretary, Dr. Emory 
Ross, says: “This agency is potentially the greatest non-governmental 
factor for peace in the world.... It has a larger personnel working in 
close relationship with foreign peoples and governments than any other 
national body.’ In the mean time the movement will be launched 
on March 16 in the traditional way, with ‘500 convocation luncheons’ in 
widely distributed centers and beginning with a radio message from 
President Roosevelt. What can be done remains to be seen. The first 
difficulty will be with the national authorities that are on a war-time 
basis. If the movement can survive the atmosphere of the spread tables 
and the suspicions of the authorities in the belligerent lands where the 
message is to be proclaimed, its effect should be profound.” 

Every missionary, it may be assumed, is for peace between the 
nations of the world. Missionaries, however, it must not be forgotten, 
have received the assignment to preach “the peace which passeth all 
understanding.” If the establishment of earthly peace is made their 
special business, the result may be that the cause of neither peace will 
be served. Let the ambassadors of Christ attend to the duty which 
our Master has entrusted them with, the proclamation of the Gospel. 
It is simply inexcusable to take them away from this sacred work. 
We need medical attention for our various bodily ills. What folly if 
attorneys, whose duties lie elsewhere, should all endeavor to serve as 
medical advisors, to write prescriptions, and perform operations! Let 
not the men who have to serve humanity’s highest needs forget their 
true calling and make the procuring of earthly blessings for others their 
great aim. “Let the dead bury their own dead, but do thou go and 
preach the kingdom of God,” applies here. Besides, it must not be 
overlooked that there is no better way of establishing earthly peace 
than the spreading of the everlasting Gospel, which changes men’s 
hearts and makes them willing to live at peace with one another. A. 

Methodism Rejects the Inspiration of the Bible. —The Christian 
Beacon (Feb. 1) quotes from Revelation an editorial concerning the 
stand taken by the Christian Advocate, the official organ of the Methodist 
Church, on the inspiration of the Bible. The editorial reads as follows: 
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“There have been those who claim that there is a movement back toward 
the Bible in the midst of the Methodist Church. There was much 
shouting when a ‘conservative’ editor was elected to the Christian 
Advocate, the official organ of the Church. We have kept a rather close 
watch on that paper, therefore, during the past few years and have 
a report to make. Since the present editorial control—we scarcely 
looked at the paper before that time—there has been an increasing 
tendency to publish material that is in opposition to the Word of God. 
Time after time we have been absolutely horrified by some of the 
things that have been printed in the Advocate. Now, in November, over 
the editor’s name, appears an answer to a question: ‘What percentage 
of Methodists would deny the infallibility and inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures in the common acceptance of these terms? What laws and com- 
mandments of the Old Testament may still be regarded as binding upon 
Christian men?’ To this the editor of the Advocate answered: ‘I believe 
enthusiastically in revelation, and I have no doubt that a great majority 
of Methodist preachers do also. But belief in revelation does not mean 
that the Bible is an absolute Book. Revelation at the New Testament 
level is a very much higher value than it was for the Old Testament 
servants of God. At the New Testament level revelation is always 
personal and immediate. The Holy Spirit makes use of the Scriptures 
to illuminate your intelligence. He makes use also of other writings 
dependent upon the Scriptures, such as commentaries and theologies. 
But revelation is that personal experience in which God manifests to 
you His will for you; and this is the only law that is binding upon your 
conscience. What I am saying is that the New Testament would no 
more countenance substituting it for the living voice of God speaking 
in your own immediate experience than it would countenance your 
substituting the formalism of idolatry for the vitality of true worship. 
The Scriptures are the revelational deposit for the instruction of your 
intelligence and the opening up of your heart to the living voice of 
God, just as some picture of Christ may be the expression which will 
hold your heart transfixed as adoringly you cry: Strong Son of God, 
Immortal Love! Quite evidently Jesus regarded Himself as the complete 
fulfilment of the Old Testament, for He even then set aside its provisions 
with respect to adultery in the case of the woman in the Temple 
courts. We pass over the ignorance displayed in the last sentence; for 
Jesus did not set aside the Old Testament but established it, when the 
passage is rightly understood. We will write on this matter later in 
these columns. But if the Advocate’s position is the position of the great 
majority of Methodist preachers, we have much that is clearly explained; 
for the position expressed here is the absolute abandonment of the 
position of Luther and Calvin and the Wesleys. It reduces itself to the 
old view that the Bible is inspired when it inspires you and that it is not 
inspired when it does not inspire you. The true Christian Church has 
always taught that the Bible is superior to any voice that speaks in the 
heart and experience and that any voice that does speak contrary to the 
Bible is either the flesh or the devil.” 

What the “Christian” Advocate here says of revelation is indeed 
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a horrible mess of falsehood and perversion of truth in which not merely 
this point or that but the whole of it is intrinsically and substantially 
false. In the Old Testament revelation was just as “personal and imme- 
diate” as it was in the New, since God Himself directly moved or com- 
manded the sacred penmen to write down His Word. Nor is it merely 
the purpose of Scripture to illuminate “human intelligence,” but Scrip- 
ture is the sole source and norm of faith and life. “Commentaries and 
other theologies” (pagan cults?) are not a norma secundaria, but, if 
truly Scriptural, merely a declaration of Scriptural truth. Revelation 
is not the “personal experience in which God manifests to you His will 
for you”; such an experience is not revelation at all but Schwaermerei. 
Lastly, it is downright perverse to claim that the New Testament would 
not “countenance substituting it for the living voice of God,” since the 
New Testament expressly anathematizes any one bringing another gospel 
than that taught by the holy apostles, Gal.1:8; Rev.22:18,19. In short, 
the “conservative” editor of the Advocate reveals himself as thoroughly 
antichristian in his enthusiastic expression on revelation. To him 
therefore applies Christ’s warning in Matt.7:15. We are glad to find 
in this refutation of Methodist enthusiasm an indirect reference to 
Luther, for it was the great Reformer who said that all enthusiasm above 
and contrary to Scripture is “the old devil and old serpent, who con- 
verted Adam and Eve into enthusiasts.” (Cf. Triglot, p. 495.) 
J.T.M. 

The Church and the Social Problem. — The Presbyterian of 
January 18 writes: “Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes was sum- 
moned a while ago to leave his post at the Capital and hurry to 
Rochester to discuss before a thronged meeting of his own denomination 
one of the topics listed on the program. Unable to leave his appoint- 
ments at Washington, the learned statesman sent substantially the 
following as his message to be read at the convention: ‘The thoughts 
of the people are centered these days upon social and economic subjects. 
There is no lack of machinery to deal adequately with these. The 
Church has no call or need to enter that domain. The Church has 
a far higher mission. It stands for spiritual cleansing and all the high 
services that flow therefrom. I consider it to be the highest duty to 
magnify the New-Testament-defined mission of the Church. The 
specific duty of the Church is to lift up Christ as Savior and Lord.” 

The paragraphs immediately following in the article are also worth 
quoting. They point out that the Church will accomplish her mission 
if she sticks to the Word. And her Gospel-message is the cure for 
the hurt of the world. “Shortly before his decease, people were asking 
the late Francis Landley Patton of Princeton about the rising, crowd- 
ing, treacherous dealings that characterize the years as they pass. His 
simple reply was: ‘There is no hope for the world save in the rehabilita- 
tion of the Christian faith of the New Testament. It is back, back, back, 
to the incarnate Christ and the atoning blood, or it is on, on, on, to 
atheism and despair.” “These both [atheism and despair] came by the 
hand of the ancient Foe, who stole in early and polluted the life 
channels of the race. Luther well named that Foe ‘the prince of dark- 
ness grim’ and then added: ‘We tremble not for him. His rage we can 
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endure; for, lo, his doom is sure. One little word shall fell him. That 
word is Christ, Christ Jesus, it is He. From age to age the same, and 
He must win the battle. And He will if the Church will lift Him up 
and hold Him forth and let men see Him through His atoning blood 
as cure for the hurt of the world. It is not ‘with God to save by many 
or by few.’ It is with Him to save! There is none other way. None 
other name. It is the Church’s hour to point out the way, to magnify 
the truth as it is in Jesus.” E 

The Pacifism of the Liberals.—In some Lutheran circles a move- 
ment was recently astir to amend the Augsburg Confession and the 
Apology in such a way that also Lutherans might be excused from 
service in case of war on the ground that the Lutheran Church belongs 
primarily to the groups of conscientious objectors. No such amendment 
is in place, since what our Confessions teach with respect to the right of 
civil government to demand war service is based upon God’s Word, the 
true source and norm of the Christian’s faith and life. A warning against 
a pacifism which goes beyond Scripture is necessary because Liberalism 
today, finding the time right for such a message, declares it to be a sin 
“to fight in any capacity.” The Christian Beacon (Jan. 11) offers a brief 
but nevertheless adequate editorial on the matter when it says: “The 
pacifism for which many of the Liberals in the Christian Church are 
working is that which pledges men never to fight in any war whatsoever. 
Wars of all kinds, regardless of whether they may be called righteous 
or justified, are wrong. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, undoubtedly voicing 
the position of many liberal leaders, thinks it is a sin to fight in any 
capacity. His position is expressed in the Christian Century for Decem- 
ber 13 in the article ‘Putting Christ in the Uniform.’ In this article he 
deals with a number of texts in the Bible without going to the very 
basic, fundamental, moral foundation upon which the right of self- 
defense rests in the Scriptures. To say that war is sin under all cir- 
cumstances is to deny moral distinctions. It is wrong for Fosdick to 
contend even for what he thinks is right. When the President appeals 
to the Federal Council for help in his peace move, in effect he is asking 
those men who think that even the defending of the United States is 
sin to become more active and aggressive in spreading such doctrines. 
A true pacifism seeks to maintain peace but will defend justice and 
righteousness when necessary.” 

This supports what the Augsburg Confession has stated long ago 
in Article XVI, “Of Civil Affairs,” namely: “Of civil affairs they teach 
that lawful civil ordinances are good works of God and that it is right 
for Christians to bear civil office, . . . to engage in just wars, to serve as 
soldiers (iure bellare, militare).” The Apology, in its commentary on 
this brief statement, adds the explanatory declaration: “Public redress 
which is made through the office of the magistrate is not advised against 
but is commanded and is a work of God according to Paul, Rom. 13:1 ff. 
Now, the different kinds of public redress are legal decisions, capital 
punishment, military service.” (Triglot, p.331.) J.T. M. 

Nihilism in Religion. —It is not news when we are told that Chris- 
tian theologians are denying the absolute infallibility of the Bible. But 
here is a real news item: a professor is telling us that an infallible 
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revelation is impossible. Men being what they are, God is unable 
to communicate absolute truth and certainty to them. Dr. Ralph Waldo 
Nelson, Professor of Philosophy, who is also Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion (that gives him the right to dabble in theology), elaborates 
this thesis in an article appearing in Christendom, Vol. IV, No.3, p. 400 ff. 
In reading the following excerpts from his article, note that he attaches 
some weight to the argument advanced by many a conservative theo- 
logian, viz., that it is futile to speak of an infallible Bible, seeing that 
we no longer have the original manuscripts but only copies. But note 
particularly that he goes them one better, and that is our news item. 
We are told: 

“I am not overlooking the passages of Scripture quoted by Cal- 
vinistic theologians in support of their doctrine of Scriptural infalli- 
bility ... But the point here that is relevant to our present line of 
thought is that even such supernatural guidance would not render 
these written reports any more certain-:than human language can be. 
The fact is that human language is human even when God speaks it 
and when men quote it from Him. Of the earth earthy, its words 
coined by men to facilitate their understanding, description, and 
cooperative control of earthly things, human language simply cannot 
be a literal vehicle for conveying God’s infallible will and wisdom to 
men. But for the sake of argument let us suppose that God might 
do something unbelievably miraculous to human language, so as to 
make a historic accumulation of Hebrew writings and another collection 
of Greek scripts capable of conveying His infallible wisdom regarding 
human affairs. We then face the alternative of concluding either that 
God blundered ignominously in bringing such absolute writings into 
existence, only to allow them all to be destroyed, or that He continued 
this unprecedented miracle in guiding every copyist, textual critic, 
translator, and printer who has had a part in bringing the Bible to my 
desk. No one who has read the history of Hebrew and Christian 
scriptures would accept the latter alternative. Neither does he believe 
that God is a blunderer. What, then, does the earnest Christian layman, 
who has been taught from childhood to think in terms of dogmatic 
certainty and to associate this type of conviction with the foundations 
of his Christian faith, actually do before these equally impossible 
alternatives? He simply confesses his failure to understand and con- 
tinues to nurse his fiction of absolutism. But a process of tragic dis- 
solution has begun to operate within his inner springs of action and 
beneath the social order in which he participates. Again, for the sake 
of argument (now relevant to the positions of both Roman and Anglican 
Catholics, and Protestants), let us suppose that God has brought all this 
about and that the Church, the papal hierarchy, and the Bible are, 
any or all of them, infallible. We now confront the final question. How 
can any of these be infallible to the ordinary human communicant or 
reader? How can divine absoluteness come to men through any medium 
so long as it is a fact that, even if God Himself, in all His sublimity and 
glory, should appear in my study at this moment, I should be able to 
see and hear Him by no means other than my most fallible powers of 
perceiving and understanding? Confronting God thus immediately, 
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I should still be human. In a word, we have now discovered that an 
infallible revelation, by whatever means it might come through an 
authority however absolute, presupposes and requires infallible com- 
municants or readers in order to render its own infallibility any more 
than a deceiving fiction. ... We have found that, if God should super- 
naturally reveal Himself and His teaching to men, this revelation could 
not be absolute or infallible to any finite man.... Having discarded the 
myth of infallibility. . . .” 

So, what is left for man seeking religious truth? God cannot give 
him an infallible revelation. That would seem to spell nihilism in 
religion. Nothing is left worth having. Oh, no, says Professor Nelson, 
you have a better basis for your faith than God’s infallible Word. And 
what might that be? The article concludes with this paragraph: “When 
Christians consent to receive the supernatural teaching of God in the 
natural manner by which human beings receive all else that comes to 
them, they will find the Bible to be an inspired and inspiring source 
book, a gold-mine of initial data concerning God’s plan of life for men; 
and they will find Christianity to be not something handed down ready- 
made from the past but rather a program of personal and social achieve- 
ment, rooted in the past and highly illumined by records of past 
experience, but with its richest significance as a dynamic way of life 
discoverable and verifiable only in the fruits it may produce in the 
present and the future. By these fruits may Christians verify their 
faith both in God and in the good news brought from Him by Jesus; and 
thus verified scientifically in the experimental laboratory of human 
life, this faith becomes knowledge of the truth that sets men free.” But 
this way of escape from Nihilism again lands us in Nihilism. We are 
asked to base our faith on “the fruits of personal and social achieve- 
ment.” “Thus verified scientifically in the experimental laboratory of 
human life, this faith becomes knowledge of the truth that sets men free”! 
But we cannot base our faith on something that man produces, effects, 
experiences. That foundation is too weak; it is as nothing. And the 
faith thus produced is a purely human assurance. And that counts 
for nothing. It is not a divine assurance. Professor Nelson would like 
to call it that. The title of his article is “The Supernatural Is Natural.” 
But on his own showing the “Supernatural,” God, cannot work through 
human agencies. Everything human is fallible. 

A word or two in addition. C.H.Dodd, Professor of Exegesis at 
Oxford (and a professor of exegesis ought to know more about these 
things than a mere professor of the philosophy of religion), offers this 
remark in support of his thesis that the Bible is not the infallible Word 
of God: “In the expression ‘the Word of God’ lurks an equivocation. 
A word is properly a means of communicating thought, through vibra- 
tions of the vocal cord, peculiar to the human species. The Eternal has 
neither breath nor vocal cords, how should He speak words?” (The 
Authority of the Bible, p.16.) The professor of the philosophy of religion 
proves the impossibility of an infallible revelation by a defect in human 
nature; the professor of exegesis, by a defect in God. Take your choice. 
The professor of philosophy seems to have the better argument. 
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The difference between the liberals (Nelson, Dodd) and the “con- 
servative” theologians is that the Liberals insist that there is nothing 
of infallibility about the Bible,— “the myth of infallibility,” — while 
the so-called Conservatives say that the Bible is infallible only in spots, 
other portions being the work of fallible men exclusively. But both 
groups are alike in that the teaching of both lands us in Nihilism. 

If any one should be perturbed by the argument (stressed by Nelson 
as well as by our Conservatives) that God did not make every copyist 
and printer infallible, let him read Dr. Arndt’s article “Have We the 
Original Text of the Holy Scriptures?” C.T.M., X, p. 105 ff. E. 


Pupils in New York Schools Released for Religious Instruction. — 
Pupils may now be released from New York schools for the purpose 
of receiving religious instruction, according to a recent ruling of the 
board of regents of the New York State Department of Education. 
Release may be for one hour a week and is contingent, in any par- 
ticular case, on agreement of local school officials. 

The board passed the following resolutions: 

“That the board of regents, wishing to meet the request of parents 
that their children in the public schools be excused for instruction in 
religious education under duly constituted religious bodies of the 
parents’ choice, recommends to the commissioner that the department 
issue a bulletin to the public school officials of the State expressing the 
view that, if the local school officials, with whom the power is lodged, 
wish to authorize the excusal of the children from the public schools 
for instruction in religious education during school-hours and outside 
school-buildings and -grounds for not exceeding one hour a week 
of school time at the close of a session, the commissioner will not con- 
sider such diminution of school time to be a violation of the com- 
pulsory education law, provided that the superintendents and teachers 
charged with the administration of the school program approve the 
particular hour or hours of release as not interfering unduly with the 
administration and scholastic work of the schools.” 

Recognition was also made of religious holidays observed par- 
ticularly by the different religious bodies under the following resolution: 

“A pupil registered as belonging to a particular group who is absent 
on a religious holiday included for such group shall be marked absent 
in red, and such absence shall be credited as if the pupil were present 
in determining the average daily attendance for equalization purposes. 

“Note. —It is assumed that Good Friday will be included as a part 
of the Easter holidays. If school is held on Good Friday, the day is 
to be considered as included above in the list of religious holidays.” 

The Living Church 

A Much-Needed Note. — In these days when through the unemploy- 
ment situation and the difficulties of agriculture, not to mention the 
plight of the business man, vexing social problems raise their heads 
on all sides, Christian ministers, conferences, and conventions are apt 
to lose their balance and to forget the Church’s real task. With approval 
we submit the following from the Presbyterian: 

A writer for the Dallas News lately criticized the churches of that 
city for not caring adequately for the poor and unfortunate. In com- 
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menting on this charge, the Baptist Standard very properly called 
attention to the fact that the Church is primarily a religious and not 
a charity or reform institution, though many do not realize this. 

“They look upon the churches as charitable and social organizations 
to perform social service. Such a view puts the churches in the wrong 
light entirely and would overwork them constantly. 

“A church is not an institution for charity, but it is an organization 
for the promotion of religious truth. Every man outside the church 
is under the same obligation to relieve suffering humanity that any man 
in the church is under. . . . Some people look to the churches to oppose 
every sort of evil and take the attitude that outsiders are not as much 
under obligation to oppose these evils. People expect a preacher to 
oppose the liquor traffic, gambling, vice, immorality, dishonesty in 
business, oppression of the poor, and other evils. If the churches should 
give themselves to such matter to the extent that some outsiders claim, 
the matter of religion would be entirely secondary, and the main 
purpose for which the churches exist would be almost entirely ——" 


Dr. Chapman Deceased. — While most of us may never have a 
of the subject of this sketch before, Dr.John W.Chapman for forty- 
three years served the Protestant Episcopal Church as missionary in 
Alaska. He died November 27, 1939, eighty-one years old. His post 
in Alaska was Anvik, and it is stated that he “reduced the native dialect 
spoken at Anvik to writing.” He helped ovr understanding of the 
language spoken in that territory by making records of native songs 
and of a long folk-lore tale in the Anvik dialect. The Living Church 
writes of the changes in Alaska Dr. Chapman lived to see. “During his 
term of service in Alaska he witnessed the development of travel in the 
territory from the period of the canoe and snowshoe to the steamboat 
and railroad to the airship as common means of travel. He saw the 
gold rushes pass through Anvik and lived through the period when 
it required several months to communicate with friends in the East. 
He lived to see the time when through his own wireless radio station 
he was able to converse, in continental Morse code, with an amateur 
in Berkeley, Calif. It is believed that his wireless station at Anvik was 
the first installed in any mission-station.” As one reads this, one thinks 
of the mission our Oregon and Washington District carries on in Alaska 
and prays for divine blessings on the preaching of the Gospel in that 
far Northern country. A. 


Albania’s Troubles with Italy seem to be not only political but 
likewise religious. At least that is the case with Christian work among 
the population of this largely Moslem land. It has been decreed by 
the new Fascist federal head of the Italian Prefecture in Albania that 
nothing religious may be published without written permission from 
the central office. In fact, difficulties are put in the way of evangelical 
missionaries using tracts and pamphlets already printed. All literature 
used by the Albanian Mission, including portions of the Bible printed 
in the Albanian tongue, have been taken over for detailed examination. 
The action is probably due in part to Italy’s desire to avoid trouble 
with her new Moslem subjects by the stirring up of any religious dis- 
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sension; but since similar repressions have been exercised elsewhere, 
as in Ethiopia, under pressure from Roman Catholic authorities, it is 
likely that the same influence is at work in Albania. Writes one of 
the mission heads: “These are dark days, and we value your prayers, 
There are causes for thanksgiving. Two colporteurs returned last week 
after three days in a half-Moslem town, where they sold 119 gospels 
from house to house, besides distributing hundreds of leaflets. We must 
get the seed in before the storm breaks.” — The Lutheran. 


Brief Items.— The U.C. L.A. has lost a prominent pastor in 
Dr. Edwin Heyl Delk. Born in 1859, he reached a high age. He had 
been a member of the Publication Board of the old General Synod 
and president of the Board of Directors of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary. His last position as pastor had been in Philadelphia. In 
theology he was distinctly a Liberal, sponsoring some modernistic errors, 

Abraham Lincoln once belonged to a missionary society. About 
a year ago there appeared an article in the Christian Advocate by Anna 
Onstott which told of the documentary evidence of this little-known fact. 
In 1861 Abraham Lincoln paid twenty dollars and became a life member 
of the missionary society of the Foundry Methodist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C. In 1863, paying $150, he became a life director. The original 
certificate has been found as well as the records that establish the facts. 
“Thus we have proof of the closest link in the religious life of Abraham 
Lincoln with any church.” — Lutheran Companion. 


From the Watchman-Examiner we see that there is a China Chris- 
tian Broadcasting Association, which operates a radio station in Shanghai, 
China. The report says that the work of the association has met with such 
general success that a plan has been broached to install radio stations in 
several other great centers of China. Naturally the question how to 
supply the people with receiving-sets is a serious one. The association 
is furnishing such sets to the extent of its financial ability. It is pointed 
out that 85 per cent. of the people are illiterate, which emphasizes the 
extreme importance of preaching the Gospel by this means. We are 
happy to hear that the Lutheran Hour will be broadcast from a station 
in Shanghai, China, although the medium at first will be English, not 
Chinese. 

One hundred years ago, in November, 1839, John Williams was killed 
and eaten by cannibals at Erromanga in the New Hebrides. According to 
the London Christian it was a tragic but triumphant end of one of the 
most remarkable careers in the annals of Christian missions. Williams 
was only 43 years of age, but into those years he had crowded a record 
of varied toil and achievement that has few parallels. The islands of 
Tahiti, Rarotonga (which he discovered), Samoa, Fiji, and the New 
Hebrides all came under his influence and were the scene of his labors. 

Watchman-Examiner 

Dr. Mark A. Matthews, minister of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Seattle, Wash., died on February 5, aged 72. He saw his church grow 
during a 38-year pastorate from 400 to 8,500 members, the largest in the 
denomination. He was formerly a moderator of the Presbyterian General 
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Assembly. To this report in the Christian Century we can add the 
interesting information that of late Dr. Matthews endeavored to establish 
a Christian day-school. How far his plans were realized we have 
not learned. 


Lutherans in America are endeavoring to raise $500,000 for the 
relief and assistance of Lutherans living in the war area. The director 
of the campaign, organized by the National Lutheran Council, is 
Dr. Oscar C.Mees of Canton, O. Most of the $500,000, so the News 
Bulletin says, will be administered through the Lutheran Church in 
Finland, which is a part of the Lutheran World Convention. Lutheran 
missions in India, Africa, China, New Guinea, conducted by German 
societies, now cut off from all support, will be given approximately 
$150,000. Help will likewise be given to Lutherans in France. Our 
General Relief Board has promised the National Lutheran Council 
$5,000 to be used for the physical relief of German Lutheran missionaries. 


Though ninety-eight per cent. of the inhabitants of Finland are 
Lutherans, at least nominally, Roman Catholic nuns were sent there 
in July, 1939. They belong to the Sisters of the Precious Blood and 
hail from the United States. When the war came, they fled to Holland. 
Now, however, they have returned to Finland and are doing work among 
the poor children of a certain section. Let no one say that Rome has 
lost its aggressiveness. 


“The University of Toronto, from December 27 to January 1, was 


the meeting-place for 400 students from Canada and the United States 
who came together to consult with about sixty missionaries, educators, 
and secretaries of church boards concerning the World Mission of Chris- 
tianity. In personnel and purpose as well as in potentialities it will take 
a worthy place in the ecumenical succession following after Oxford, 
Edinburgh, Madras, and Amsterdam. The conference was planned by 
the Student Volunteer Movement, which four years ago at Indianapolis, 
in a great convention of thousands, rounded out half a century of unique 
service to the mission-work of the churches. This conference was jointly 
sponsored by the Foreign Missions Conference, the University Com- 
mission of the Council of Church Boards of Education, the Interseminary 
Movement, the Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, 
the Student Christian Movement of Canada, and the National Inter- 
Collegiate Christian Council of the United States.” So reports the News 
Bulletin of the National Lutheran Council. What an array of organiza- 
tions! Twelve Lutheran institutions were represented. The purpose 
was to engage in study, with sharing of information and Christian fel- 
lowship. Naturally the meeting was an utterly unionistic affair. 


When Abraham Lincoln moved to Washington to begin his work 
as President of the United States, he at once, as a writer in the Pres- 
byterian reports, sought the advice of a member of his cabinet regarding 
the choice of a suitable church home for him and his family. He is said 
to have declared, “I wish to find a church whose clergyman does not 
preach politics.” That’s worth remembering. A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Comprising Its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London and Editor of the 
Dictionaries of “Greek and Roman Antiquities,” “Biography and 
Mythology,” and “Geography.” Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, London, etc. 776 pages, 8X11 (cyclopedic edition). Price, 
$2.00. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary has been in the hands of Bible students 
for a number of decades and is highly prized on account of its excellent 
scholarship and reliability. The work before us must be distinguished 
from the larger Bible Dictionary which Dr. Smith issued in three large 
volumes and in the preparation of which he was aided by seventy learned 
theologians. He became aware that the latter work was too voluminous 
and expensive for non-professional readers of he Bible. Hence he 
himself prepared a smaller dictionary of one volume “for the use of 
schools, Sunday-school teachers, and young persons in general.” It is 
this work which in an American edition is lying before us. The pub- 
lishers say that nothing contained in the smaller dictionary drawn up 
by Dr. Smith himself is here omitted, that, on the contrary, at several 
points additions taken from the larger dictionary of Dr. Smith have been 
inserted. It is claimed that even in this abridged form this dictionary 
includes references to every subject, person, place, or event mentioned 
in the Bible. As other advantages which this edition possesses the pub- 
lishers mention: “1) It is printed in type of a heavy, distinct, and very 
legible face. 2) The most careful endeavor and accurate scholarship 
have been enlisted to avoid reproducing the errors which crept into the 
English edition. 3) The pronunciation of names is the only matter in 
which Dr. Smith is open to serious criticism. English authorities differ 
from American. Our standard lexicographers have been followed so as 
to adapt the work to the American people and give it a merit possessed 
by no other reprint. 4) This is also the only reprint by an American 
publisher of the abridgment made by Dr.Smith’s own hand.” The 
fundamental theology of the book is Reformed. The attitude toward 
the Scriptures is that of a believer. It ought to be stated that, since 
this work first appeared as far back as 1866, one cannot expect to find 
in it a consideration and use of the great discoveries made in the field 
of Biblical archeology and history during the last seventy-five years. 
As to the pronunciation of proper names, the reader will notice that 
this feature is here limited to the marking of the accented syllables. 
The work contains over 100 woodcuts, valuable maps, 24 large steel and 
wood engravings of ancient cities and memorable places, and is strongly 
and handsomely bound. On account of its conservative character and 
the care with which it was written the book is still of value, and the 
publishers are entitled to our thanks. W. ARNDT 
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Cheologifder Handfommentar gum Nenen Teftament. Band V. Die 
Upoftelgefhigte. Von D. Otto Bauernfeind, Profeffor an der 
Univerfitit Titbingen. WW. Deichertfdhe BerlagShudbandlung. Leipzig. 
1939. 283 Seiten 714%4x10%. Prei8: Gebeftet: RM. 12; gebunden: 
RM. 14.50. 

Seit dem UWufblithen der fogenannten Tiibinger Schule hat e8 wohl fein Bud 
de3 Neucn TeftamentsS gegeben, da8 mit mehr Sorgfalt ftudiert worden wire al8 
die Upoftelgefhicte. Wem fallen, wenn wir von alteren Werken abfehen, nit 
fogleid) die Namen bon Harnad und Ramfay ein als von Gelehrten, die fic) in 
hervorragendem Mae mit diefem Buch befchaftigt haben? Der vorliegende, mit 
allen Mitteln der Wiffenfchaft hergeftellte Kommentar ift mehr der Befprechung 
qrundlegender Gedanten gewidmet alS der Ldfung famtlicer Cingzelfragen, die dem 
Gefer deS griechifchen Texte der Upoftelgefchidte entgegentreten. Fir legteres 
hatte allerdingS daS Buch gwei- oder dreimal fo umfangreic) fein miiffen. ,Die 
Upoftelgefahicte will Beugnis bom Kampf und Sieg de3 Cvangeliums in dec 
chriftusfrembden Welt fein“, fo beginnt der Verfaffer, und wir ftimmen ihm gu. 
Diefe einleitenden Worte geben gleidhfam den Ton an, der fich durch) da8 ganje 
Werk hindurchzieht. 

Seder Lefer wird twiffen wollen, wie der Berfaffer gu den hauptfaicdlidften 
einfchligigen tritifdhen Fragen fteht; darum einige Bemerfungen daritber. Das 
Vorfommen der ,Wir"-Stitde ift ihm ein Betwei8, dak der Schreiber wenigftens 
cine fcjriftlicbe Ciuelle benugt habe. Die UWnfidht Vorrey8, dak die erften fiinf- 
gehn RKapitel urfpriinglic) aramadifd gefdrieben gewefen feien, halt er mit Recht 
fiir nicht iibergeugend begritndet. Dah der Schreiber ein Wrgt war, fann man 
nach feiner UWnficht nicht abfolut aus der Upoftelgefdhidte beweifen. Nach feinem 
Dafiirhalten find bei der Whfaffung der Wpoftelgefchichte weder die Briefe Pauli 
not die Schriften deS Yofephus benukt worden. Er ftimmt dem Beugnis der 
alten Stirce bei, dak da8 dritte Evangelium und die Upoftelgefdidte von ein 
und demfelben Schreiber ftammen. Tiber die ,Wir’-Stiide ift fein Urteil, dah fie 
von einem Begleiter Pauli herrithren und dak diefer Begleiter der Wrzt Lutas 
wat; waihrend er in diefem Punkt da8 Zeugnis der alten Kirde annimmt, wird 
et leider ffeptifd) in begug auf die Nachricht der alten Kirche, dak Lufas die (ganze) 
Upoftelgefchicte gefdhrieben habe. Die Theorie Blak’, gur Erflarung der vielen 
fogenannten ,wweftliden” Sufaige erfonnen, daf Lufa8 felbft gwei Wusgaben der 
Upoftelgefdhicte beforgt habe, eine laingere und eine fiirzere, ift ihm nod) nidt 
geniigend bewiefen. Die Unlage de Kommentars ift diefe, dak eine Mberfegung 
mit in Klammern beigefitgten Erflarungen geboten wird, der Dann eine 3ufam- 
menhingende Befprecdhung folgt. Lextkritijde Bemerfungen find auf ein Mini- 
mum befdrantt. Jn gehn Exfurfen werden befonder8 widhtige Fragen, wie die 
Giitergemeinfdaft in Jerufalem, eingehend befproden. 

Beim Lefen der exegetifdhen Wusfithrungen merft man bald, wie weit der 
Verfaffer davon entfernt ift, die Upoftelgefdidte alS wirtlich infpiriertes Gottes- 
wort anguerfennen. Wnftatt 3.B. bet der Erirterung von Kap. 1, 15 ff. die Er- 
flirungen gliubiger UWusleger, die er ,apologetifdhe Notldifungen” nennt, auch nur 
anjufiihren, redet er von einem ,fraftigen Verftoh gegen die gefdhidtliden Mig- 
lihfeiten”. Bei der grofen Pfingftperifope entfteht ihm die Frage, ob gewwiffe ,Un- 
ebenheiten und Spannungen im lufanifdhen Text nicht Unlak geben gur Aus- 
fonderung alterer geformter Traditionen”. Man fragt unwillfiirlid, ob wirklid 
diel Unterfchied ift gwiften dem vor etiwa hundert Jahren gu Grabe getragenen 
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Vulgirrationalismus und diefer neueren fritifden Weife, die ebenfalls fic) weigert, 
da8 in der Schrift Gebotene gliubig hingunehmen und lieber von Unebenheiten 
und Spannungen redet, al8 einen Bericht gelten gu laffen, worin fiir un8 Unbe- 
areiflides ergaihlt wird. C8 ift alfo diefer Kommentar trok feines Beftrebens, 
den grofen Grundgedanten der AUpoftelgefdichte gerecht gu werden, dod) auf 
rationaliftifde Srriwege geraten und fpefuliert, anftatt dargulegen und ju er: 
flaren. W. Urndt 


The Romance of the Creed-Builders. By Rev. R.H.Gearhart, Jr. The 
Castle Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 67 pages, 54x74. 

The Romance of the Creed-Builders is a liberal student-pastor’s 
(U.L.C.A.) view of how the early Christian creeds (e.g., the Apostol- 
icum) came into existence. Ignoring well-known historical facts and 
regarding the early Christians as religious experientialists, with little or 
no regard for the Bible as the only source and norm of the Christian 
faith, he describes the creeds as experimental developments of God- 
possessed men and women. “First, they had a knowledge of the historic 
Jesus; second, a recognition of His capacity to demonstrate God; third, 
an experience of that capacity translated in some degree to themselves 
as they found Him living within them; fourth, a growth of their own 
experience, as in continued comradeship with Him they shared Him 
with others [?], both within and without the fellowship of believers” 
(p.27). This shows how far Liberals will go in perverting history in 
the interest of their pernicious rationalism. We regret that the author 
of this intrinsically untrue and misleading monograph calls himself 
a Lutheran minister, for sound Lutheranism holds that creeds are noth- 
ing else than declarations of the faith, drawn from Holy Scripture in 
witness against heresy. J. THEODORE MUELLER 


“That the World May Believe.” By Jesse Leonard Yelvington. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House. Grand Rapids, Mich. 112 pages, 5x74. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a stimulating, helpful book, perhaps stronger in this feature 
than in that of exposition and information; for exactness of exegetical 
development is often lacking. However, that may be due to the purpose 
of the book, which grew out of the author’s work as evangelist of the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas. The addresses on John 17 which 
are here offered are notable in particular for the many Bible quotations, 
a fact which gives to the entire book an authoritative character. It is 
unfortunate that the author regards the observance of Sunday as a part 
of the Moral Law (p.90), that his exposition of Phil. 2:5 ff. is certainly 
not adequate (p.39), and that he thinks the body of Christ, in which 
He was incarnated in the Virgin Birth, was a natural body subject to 
the passions and temptations of natural bodies (p.18), whereas the 
explanation of the mystery lies in the imputation of the weakness of 
man’s nature to the person of the Savior, not in essential or inherent 
weakness in human nature itself. We have marked passages of great 
beauty and strength in the book, such as that which describes the work 
of Christ as the Master Teacher (p.66) and his fine distinction between 
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social service as it follows the preaching of the Gospel of salvation and 
the so-called social gospel of Modernism. Every preacher who needs an 
exposition of John 17 for preaching purposes or for Bible-class work 
may derive much benefit from the careful study of this book. 
P, E. KRETZMANN 
For Better, Not For Worse. By Dr. Walter A. Maier. Third edition. 
598 pages, 69%. Concordia Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 
Price: Regular cloth edition, $2.50; gift edition, $3.00. 

This is the fourth printing and, at the same time, the third edition 
of our colleague’s well-known book. The author has reworked the 
entire volume, has placed stronger emphasis on a number of important 
points, has added much illustrative material, etc. The book is written 
in defense of the sanctity of marriage over against the scurrilous and 
blasphemous attacks directed against this divine institution by Satan 
and his allies of every type. The very fact that the book is now appear- 
ing in its third edition is ample proof that it fills an urgent need and 
that the blessing of the Author of marriage is resting upon this book. 
May it continue on its blessed course and help to counteract the many 
evil influences tending to undermine marriage and the home! 

Tu. LAETSCH 
Heralds of Salvation. By Frank Grenville Beardsley, Ph.D. 218 pages. 
The American Tract Society. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Beardsley, the author, was educated at Western College and 
received his degree of Ph. D. from Wesleyan University in 1897. In 1900 
he received his degree of D.B. from Oberlin College. In 1912 the degree 
of Doctor of Sacred Theology was given him by Kansas City University. 
He has served important Congregational churches in Salem, Iowa; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Kansas City, Kans.; Keokuk, Iowa; Aurora, Ill.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; and was for a number of years professor of theology at Taladega 
Theological Seminary and has been chaplain of the Missouri Society 
S.A.R. since 1925. He has published a number of books, such as 
History of American Revivals and History of Christianity in America. 

In this volume he has performed a real service by giving us brief 
biographical sketches (approximately 15 pages each) about men whose 
biographies are not always readily accessible, most of them men im- 
portant in the history of the Church in America. The lives of the 
following men are presented: Jonathan Edwards, George Whitefield, 
John Wesley, Francis Asbury, Asahel Nettleton, Peter Cartwright, Charles 
G. Finney, Jacob Knapp, John Vassar, Dwight L. Moody, William Booth, 
J. Wilbur Chapman, R. A. Torrey, Billy Sunday, and Rodney Smith. Our 
pastors and teachers will find the book very practical and full of human 
interest. There is ample material here for many lectures before various 
groups in their churches. W. G. Potack 


Expository Preaching. By Jeff D.Ray, Professor of Homiletics, South- 
western Baptist Seminary, Fort Worth, Tex. Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 123 pages, 544x734. Price, $1.00. 

There is so much said in this book that will make for better preach- 
ing and better reading of the Scriptures in public that we highly recom- 
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mend it to our preachers. The author says: “Except the growing 
worldliness of its members, the pulpit is the church’s weak spot. A strong, 
virile church was never gathered around a weak pulpit. ... Most of 
the men in the ministry today are good men, but most of them are not 
first-rate preachers” (p.14). “Expository preaching is the ideal method, 
... the most difficult method” (p.53). “A sermon is half preached when 
the preacher gives his audience a fresh, gripping theme well stated” 
(p. 110). 

In spite of his insistence on sound exegesis the writer of the book 
evidently does not know that, when Jesus says, “I am the Door,” the 
figure of speech is in the word “door,” and when He says, “This is My 
body,” “This is My blood,” a figure of speech cannot be in the copula “is.” 
The copula does not permit a figurative employment. And, of course, 
in taking the words of institution literally, we do not teach transubstan- 
tiation nor consubstantiation (pp. 91, 92). 

The author of the book is professor of homiletics. Since he has 
taught the art of preaching for more than thirty years and heard 
preachers “in hundreds of pulpits throughout the land,” he is well 
qualified to give expert advice. Every preacher will do well to read 
the stimulating book which he has written. J. H.C. Frrrz 


Horizons cf Hope. Fourteen Sermons for the Lenten and Easter Season. 
By Dr.O.A.Geiseman. 125 pages. Price, $1.00. 


In these sermons Dr.Geiseman uses plain, simple language. The 
trend of thought in each of them is easily followed. There is nothing 
stereotype about the make-up, but the matter is solid, reliable, and 
timely. The illustrations are in good taste, and the appeal draws by 
its warmth and simplicity. There are two Easter sermons. These and 
the address to the catechumens on the day of their confirmation are 
especially impressive. M.S. Sommer 


Forty Thousand Strong. By Henry H. Bagger. The United Lutheran 
Publication House. 64 pages, 434634. Price, 15 cts. a copy; 
$11.00 a hundred. 

This booklet of 64 pages was “prepared under the auspices of 
The Parish- and Church-school Board of the United Lutheran Church 
in America.” It is intended to be used by the forty thousand councilmen 
of that church-body as a study book, so that they will take the duties 
of their office more seriously and become more efficient. 

Speaking of the calling of a pastor, the author of the booklet advises 
that a pulpit committee hear candidates preach in their respective 
churches; when a suitable man is found, invite him to preach a trial 
sermon and present only one name to the congregation for consideration 
at any one time (pp. 43,44). In line with this is “the right of recall or 
the terminating of the contractual relationship when congregational and 
synodical welfare make it appear desirable or necessary, even though 
specifically disciplinary charges are not involved,” which recall “shall 
become effective by a two-thirds majority of all the votes cast at a duly 
called congregational meeting” (pp. 46,47). Such procedure conflicts 
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with the divinity of the call. It is tantamount to a mere contract made 
by men. Such a minister becomes a hireling who will be tempted to 
please men rather than God, so that he may retain their good will and 
his position. 

A paragraph referring to the Galesburg Rule reads as follows: “The 
‘Model Constitution’ also makes the council responsible for seeing to it 
that ‘the Sacraments are properly administered.’ Here the question of 
‘open’ or ‘close’ Communion looms large and whether or not an ‘invi- 
tation’ shall be given. These issues of pulpit- and ailtar-fellowship have 
been helpfully dealt with in the Galesburg Rule, enunciated in 1860. 
It is not absolute but guiding in its spirit. It states in substance that 
the principle shall be ‘Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran pastors and Lu- 
theran altars for Lutheran communicants only,’ while in the field of 
practice ‘exceptions shall be in the sphere of privilege and not of right.’ 
The degree of privilege to be granted is for the pastor and deacons to 
determine —and not for the world or for the people of other faiths 
than our own. The custom and practice of a community will naturally 
enter the picture but that council whose pastor is reasonably strict in 
these things can be happy and should support him” (pp. 34,35). Such 
a pronouncement is in line with the laxity of the U.L.C. in doctrine 
and in practice and is therefore not at all surprising but deplorable 
nevertheless. J. H.C. Frrrz 


Concordia Bible Teacher. Prepared under the Auspices of the Board 


of Christian Education, Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States. Rev.A.C. Mueller, Editor. Published 
quarterly by Concordia Publishing House. Each issue 72 pages, 
4347. Price, 75 cts. per annum. 


The preparations for the lessons contained in the Concordia Bible 
Student as here offered show a great amount of painstaking search. 
Any teacher who has the time, and takes the time, to work through the 
preparation of the lessons as here offered will derive a great deal of 
benefit for his work in class, provided the material is not adopted, but 
adapted, that is, actually adjusted to the personality and the teaching 
situation of the individual class. That is the one great misgiving which 
the present reviewer has with regard to a large amount of the material 
in the line of helps which has appeared in recent years. The subject- 
matter is excellent, as a rule, but there is ample evidence of a regi- 
mentation, possibly unconscious, yet nevertheless definitely present. 
This tendency appears in many of the sermon helps that are being pub- 
lished, in helps for Sunday-school lessons and Sunday-school teachers’ 
institutes that offer the very questions, down to the last particle, which 
are to be used by the instructors, and in other published material which 
is “fully cooked and predigested,” containing not merely outlines and 
leading questions but every conceivable thought and every minor ques- 
tion that may have occurred to the respective editor. Even if the in- 
tention is good, the pedagogy of the situation, in the firm opinion of the 
present reviewer, is bad. Shall nothing be left by way of constructing 
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lesson plans to the group in the individual congregation and Sunday- 
school staff? Have we reached the stage when the teaching ministry of 
our Church has failed, so that we must depend upon canned lessons in 
every department of our church-work? If pastors and teachers fee] 
the need of assistance, let them at least retain enough of the feeling of 
responsibility with regard to the teaching situations confronting them 
that they merely select material from such helps and construct their 
own lesson plans as these are required by the needs of their particular 
group. If this is not done, the last bit of initiative and individualism in 
parish-work will soon be a thing of the past. P. E. KretzMann 


Verhandlungen der 39. Fahresverfammlung de8 Siid-Wisconfin-Diftritts, 
64 Seiten 5144x814. Preis: 13 Cents. — Proceedings of the Twentieth 
Convention of the Southern Illinois District. 75 pages. Price, 
14 cts.— Proceedings of the Sixty-Second Convention of the 
Central District. 92 pages. Price, 29 cts. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 

These three reports may be highly recommended to all pastors and 
laymen in our circles. The report of the Southern Illinois District offers 
two instructive essays, one, by Pastor P. Schulz, on “The Local Congre- 
gation,” the other, by Prof.F.E.Mayer, on “Das Predigtamt ist das 
hoechste Amt in der Kirche.” In the South Wisconsin District Rev. V. 
Mennicke in his German essay called attention to the fatal consequences 
of giving up the doctrine of verbal inspiration, and Prof. V. Bartling 
spoke on “The Confessionalism of Our Fathers.” At the convention of 
the Central District Rev.K.R.Trautmann read a paper on “True and 
False Visible Churches,” Pastor E.S.Husmann one on “The Duties of 
the Local Congregation.” A third paper, read by Pastor J. D. Matthius, 
was not published. All the various papers make profitable reading. 

Tu. LAETSCH 

Year Book 1940. Editor: W.H.Greever, Secretary of the U.L.C.A. 
United Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 160 pages. 
Price, 25 cts. 


Der Lutherifde Kalender. UWuf das Jahr unfer$ Heilandes 1940. Medafteur: 
D.€. KR. Lappert. Derfelbe Verlag. 112 Seiten. Price, 25 cts. 

These two year-books of the U.L.C.A. teem with information on 
the Church which they represent. The English copy, which contains no 
reading-matter whatever, excels the German in statistics, minutely and 
clearly elaborated, and besides presents group pictures of all prominent 
boards of the Church. No one is able to appreciate the size and work 
of the U.L.C.A., unless he has carefully studied the statistics of this 
valuable year-book. Special interesting and helpful features are the 
daily Bible-lessons and the historical data appended to each day of the 
year. Der Lutherische Kalendar offers only the names of the German 
ministers of the U.L.C.A., besides the German publications of the 
Church, but it contains very instructive reading-matter, above all some 
very fine poems, carefully gleaned from the large German Christian 
literature. J. THEODORE MUELLER 
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